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LUTHER AND HIS ILLUSTRIOUS ADHERENTS 


ASSEMBLED 


AT THE DIET OF SPIRES, 


ON THE 19th OF APRIL, 1529. 











Just Published by Messrs. SARTAIN & DOTY, a large Framing Print of the 


FIRST REFORMERS PRESENTING THEIR FAMOUS PROTEST 
AT THE DIET OF SPIRES IN 1529, 


Which gave rise to the name of “ Protestant.’’ 
pen thane 
The composition (which is of the most magnificent character, and contains little short of one 
hundred figures) presents authentic PORTRAITS of the most prominent men connected with 
the event, including 


LUTHER, MELANCTHON, THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY, 


AND OTHER 


Great Leaders of the Reformation ; 


TAKEN FROM 


THE WORKS OF ALBERT DURER, TITIAN, HOLBEIN, LUCAS CRANACH, ETO. ETC. 


Engraved on Steel in the mezzotinto manner, by 


JOHN SARTAIN, : 
AFTER THE SPLENDID DESIGN OF 


GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 


VPP PR - 


SIZB, EXCLUSIVE OF MARGIN, 21 INCHES BY 15. 
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Price, Three Dollars per Copy. 


te Postmasters or others ordering four copies to one address will receive a fifth free of 
charge, or if preferred, may retain $2.00 as commission; and for larger numbers in like 
proportion. 

A key to the picture will be given with each impression, accompanied by a description of 
the great event which the engraving is intended to represent. The Print will be sent through 
the mail at the trifling expense of one cent per ounce, and in perfect condition, on card cylin- 
ders made for the purpose, combining lightness with strength. 

Orders for the Print to be forwarded, postpaid, to the Proprietors, 


No. 28 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN GALLERY OF ART. 
A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
(7 A Rare Chance for New Subscribers to Sartain’s Magazine or for Agents. 


LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN GALLERY OF ART. 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN SARTAIN, ESQ. 


Elegantly Illustrated by Eleven Engravings on Steel, from original Paintings by American Artists,—including Frois- 
sart reading his Chronicle to Queen Philippa, painted by Rothermel; Vignette Title Page, painted by Thomas Buchanan 
Read; The Artist’s Dream, designed by John Sartain; The Rose-Bud, painted by Thomas Sully; The First Ship, painted 
by Joshua Shaw; Taking Sanctuary, painted by W. E. Winner; The Haunted Stream, painted by James Hamilton; 
Zaida, painted by Samuel B. Waugh; Tired of Play, painted by John Neagle: Peasant Girl of Frascati, painted by §. 8. 
Osgood; Cascade near the Falls of the Kanawha, painted by Russell Smith, with Poetical and Prose Contributions, by 
Distinguished American Authors. An elegant quarto volume, richly bound in cloth, gilt, with an emblematical side 
stamp, in gold. Price $3 50. 

It has long been the desire of Mr. Sartain, as he states in the preface, to present a work on the “ PAINTERS OF AMERICA, 
richly embellished with engraved specimens from the labours of all the meritorious artists of the country”—a great and 
expensive undertaking, only, perhaps, capable of accomplishment, by giving to the work a periodic character, and issuing 
the successive volumes, at the gift-season, in the splendid form of annuals. Thus, ultimately, may be completed, accord- 
ing he the original design, a gallery of American Painters, in which “every artist of merit in the country will be repre- 
sented. 

The present volume opens the series very successfully, with eleven plates in mezzotint, all of them engraved by Mr. 
Sartain in his best style, from designs by Sully, Rothermel, Read, Waugh, Shaw, Neagle, Winner, Smith, Hamilton, 
Osgood; and Sartain himself,—some of them highly beautiful and imaginative pieces. The poetical and prose illustrations 
are by well-known and popular American writers. We cannot doubt the success of a publication so well adapted for the 
purposes of a gift-book and an ornament to the parlour and boudoir.— North American. 

The purpose of this work is to furnish a gallery of characteristic specimens from the works of the “Painters of Ame- 
rica,” where every artist of merit in the country will be represented. Its literary department wil] be original, whilst its 
gems of art will be faithful representations of the most interesting productions of domestic genius, talent, and aequire- 
ment in the use of the brush. The work is truly American, and, as such, will command that to which it is justly en- 
titled, a generous and extensive support.— Episcopal Recorder. 

i, > Any person remitting $5 00, will receive a copy of this work, and a copy of Sartain’s Magazine for one year. To 
Agents who are disposed to undertake the sale of this work a large and very liberal discount will be given. Address post- 
paid LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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TALES OF THE PURITANS. 
ROSE STANDISH. 





BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 





CHAPTER I. smile which dissolved the stern expression that 
had been deepening upon his countenance, during 

Upon a gentle eminence, near the banks of the | the last half hour. He took her hand, and with a 
river Douglas, in Lancashire, stood a young man, | courtly manner, pressed it to his lips, 


gazing upon a distant mansion, whose windows “ Are you alone ?” said he, seeing no one in her 
were burnished by the rays of the setting sun, | apartment, as he entered it. 
He was low in stature, but well proportioned. “T am,” was the reply ; “my father has not re- 


Seen at a distance, he might have been mistaken | turned from the burial of Mr. Hartlib, I am glad 
for a youth of fifteen; a near approach revealed | you have come. I was beginning to feel lone- 
the marks of early manhood. His eye told of | some, if not alarmed.” She seated herself near 
slumbering passions, easily aroused—his firmly | him, as if for protection. 


set lips, of a determination that would not lightly “What being could possibly harm you?” said 

yield to opposition. he, with a fervor which caused her heart to flutter, 
The sun sunk below the horizon, and the bril- | but not with fear. 

liancy faded. The young man turned away from * No one, I presume, wishes to harm me. _I did 


the object upon which his attention had long been | wrong to say I felt alarmed. I have felt sad, at 
fixed. A stranger mounted on horseback, was | times, since cousin Elizabeth’s departure.” 


near him. “Whose seat is that?” said the “You are too young to be sad. You have 

stranger, courteously raising his beaver. friends—a father who loves you most tenderly, I 
“It should be mine,” said the young man to | have not a friend upon earth.” 

himself, and then, in a louder tone to the stranger, “ Miles Standish !” said she reproachfully, 

“it is called Standish Hall.” “] have neither father nor mother,” said he. 
“I thought so,” said the stranger, spurring his | Her answer was a sigh. There was a pause in 

horse onwards toward the object of his inquiry. their conversation. Both sat gazing at the flick- 
“A minion of the law,” muttered the young | ering embers upon the hearth, 

man, who then directed his steps towards a neat It was true that Rose experienced seasons of 


cottage, just visible in the distance. As he drew | sadness, since the departure of her cousin, That 
near it, he paused, and betrayed symptoms of | event very nearly synchronized with another—the 
irresolution, Then, as if vexed with himself on | surrender of her heart to the young man who 
account of it, he went forwards, with hasty | was sitting by her side. He had never spoken to 
strides, till he reached the door. her of love. He had never performed an act 
His rap was answered by a maid of seventeen, | designed to make an impression upon her heart. 
whose countenance and form were in perfect keep- | All unconsciously he had manifested the deep de- 
ing with her name. votion in which he held her, and all unconsciously 
“Good evening, Rose Annesly,” said the young | she had yielded to him her heart. Feelings of 
man. | joy and of sadness, unknown before, were now 
“Good evening, Miles,” said the maiden with a | experienced. The former she associated with 
29 225 
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Miles, the latter with her cousin. A profounder 
knowledge of the mysteries of feeling, would at- 
tribute both to some source. 

“ Rose,” said Standish, in a tone which caused 
her to start, and a blush to overspread her coun- 
tenance—“I did not mean to frighten you,” 
added he, gently placing his arm around her, and 
drawing her, unresisting near him, and imprint- 


thereby deepening the crimson hue, which the 


shrine of her affections, From that moment, 
both felt that they were betrothed, 

“What were you about to say ?” said Rose, 

“T was about to say,” removing his arm from 
her person, as if the words he was about to utter, 
were not in keeping with its position, “I was 
about to say that I had looked upon the Hall for 
the last time, I leave to-morrow morning.” 

The effect of his words led him to replace his 
arm for her support, 

“ Where are you going ?” said she, almost in a 
whisper. 

“T have determined to become a soldier, Per- 
haps I may repair my fortunes by my sword.” 

“ By the shedding of blood,” said she, with a 
shudder. 

“The shedding of blood is the necessary conse- 
quence of war; our sovereign has determined to 
send troops to the aid of our Protestant brethren 
in the Low Countries, I shall offer my poor ser- 
vices to the cause.” 

“ As a common soldier ?”’ her pride, for a mo- 
ment, rising above her fears, 

“The name of my family will give me the 
rank of a subaltern—my good sword must secure 
my further advancement.” 

Rose sat for some time in silence, apparently 
rapt in thought; soon the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, Again he drew her closer to him, She 
buried her face in his bosom, and wept aloud, 

He endeavored to soothe her grief by pointing 
to a hopeful future, when he should return with a 
name of which he might be proud, and with means 
for supporting her in a style befitting her merits, 

“No, no,” said she, “do not throw away your 
life, Let the usurpers have the Hall. We have 
enough to keep want away.” 

“Rose must not marry a nameless man, A 
prince might well be proud of her.” : 

The latch was lifted, and her father entered, 
Rose made no attempt to conceal the place she had oc- 
cupied, or the tears which were still upon her cheeks. 

“ What has happened ?” said Mr, Annesly, with 
solicitude, but with the calm tone which he was 
accustomed to use, when exhorting his persecuted 
flock to patience under their sufferings. 

“ Miles is going to leave us forever,” said Rose. 

“And wherefore?” said the old man, seating 
himself in the arm chair, which Standish placed 
for him in the accustomed corner. 








“ My kinsmen have succeeded in withholding 
my estate from me. There is nothing left for me 
but the sword,” 

“ And in what cause would you draw it?” 

“In aid of the Protestants in the Low Coun- 
tries,” 


“ Against the vassals of the Man of Sin, It is 


_ the Lord’s battle, my son.” 
ing, for the first time, a kiss upon her cheek, | 


“And do you approve his going ?” said Rose, 


| bending earnestly over her father’s chair. 
sudden utterance of her name had caused, He 


regarded the act as the offering of himself at the | him to that work, But note well, my young 


“Yes, my daughter, provided God has called 


friend, whether in undertaking this work, thou 
art moved by a desire to do service to the cause 
of truth and freedom, or by discontent with the 
injustice done thee,” 

“The cause is a just one, I am well assured, 
and my purpose is fixed, I desire your blessing 
and your prayers, and when I return”—— he 
paused, and looked at Rose, who stood trembling 
before him. 

“TI know,” said Mr, Annesly, “that you love 
each other: when Providence favors your union, 
my consent will not be withheld, But tell me, now, 
the particulars of your purpose,” 

Rose seated herself by her lover, and permitted 
him to retain her hand while he made a full ex- 
position of his plans, 

Mr. Annesly added his affectionate counsels, and 
rose to implore the blessing of God, He prayed for 
the progress of the pure gospel of the reformation— 
for the success of those who did battle against the 
supporters of idolatry—for the young man who 
assayed to gird himself with carnal weapons for 
the good cause, that he might be girded with the 
armour of righteousness, and preserved in the hour 
of battle, which “is with confused noise, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood ;” for the little circle present 
—that they might meet at last “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Having given the young man an affectionate 
embrace, he retired to his own apartment to pour 
forth, in secret, supplications more personal than 
might be heard by mortal ear. 

The lovers walked forth under the bright shining 
stars—now in silent heart communion, and now 
uttering words of tenderness more fittingly spoken 
than recorded, When they had watched many a 
star to its setting, after one fervent embrace, one 
prolonged pressure of the lips, they parted at the 
cottage door. 

When the morning sun arose, Standish was on 
his way to join those who were to fight success- 
fully abroad for a liberty which was denied to 
their fellow citizens at home, 


ay 


CHAPTER II. 


Rose’s hours of sadness were more frequen 
after the departure of her lover. Month aftez 
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month passed away, and no tidings respecting 
him arrived, The press had not then begun to 
send forth its winged messengers, to make known 
to dwellers in the remotest vales whatever is done 
upon the land and the sea, even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, 

“ Father,” said Rose, one evening, as they were 
sitting before the open door of their cottage, watch- 
ing the stealing of the shades of evening over the 
landscape, “ do you think Miles is living ?” 

His reply was a look of surprise and inquiry. 

“T had a dreadful dream last night,” continued 
Rose. “I dreamed that he was slain by the Spa- 
niard,” 

“Our dreams often indicate the source of our 
anxieties ; they do not add to our knowledge.” 

“ Do you think it possible that he has escaped ?” 

“* My dear, he is in the hands of God, with whom 
all things are possible, I fervently hope—nay, I 
may say I have faith to believe—that he will be 
spared to become an honored instrument in pro- 
moting the cause of God’s truth,” 

“Thank you, dear father,” said Rose, rising and 
winding her arms around his neck, and kissing 
his forehead again and again, 

“T have watched over him,” said Mr. Annesly, 
“ from his youth. I have thought that it was permit- 
ted that his estate should be withheld from him, in 
order to prepare him for some great work. If 
such be God’s design, he will verily accomplish 
it in his own good time.” 

Intense as had been the daughter’s affection for 
her father from her very infancy, she now felt that 
she loved him more than ever, for the hopeful 
words he had spoken, 

After a long silence, she again asked, “ Father, 
do you think he is a Christian ?” 

“ My mind is not clear upon that point, I could 
wish that all who profess to be Christians were as 
orderly in their outward walk as he, His heart is 
with the persecuted people of God. While I have 
rejoiced to see him stand forth their bold defender, 
I have also trembled lest his spirit should not be 
duly tempered with the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ.” 

“ Oh, that he would return !” said Rose, 

“T would that he might return ere I sleep with 
my fathers, There is a storm coming upon the 
persecuted remnant, You would be but ill pre- 
pared to buffet the billows alone.” 

“TI can bear,” said Rose, meekly, “ whatever 
Providence sees fit to lay upon me,” 

“Trust not in your own strength, my daugh- 
ter.” 

“I donot. I trust in the promise, ‘ As thy day 
is, so shall thy strength be.’” 

“You are right. Rest there, and you are safe, 
Let us now worship God.” 

The evening portion was read, and the evening 
prayer was offered, When mention was made of 
Rose, there was a fervency of petition which, while 
it absorbed her soul in devotion, thrilled it with an 
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undefined terror. Did a guardian spirit, forewarned 
of what was speedily to come to pass, give direc- 
tion to his thoughts and feelings? Is it only in 
the language of poetry that coming events can be 
said to cast their shadows before ? 

The next morning Rose awoke, as usual, with 
the dawn. She failed to hear the murmured voice 
of prayer from her father’s apartment. For years 
beyond which her memory could not reach, he 
was accustomed to rise before the break of day, to 
study the written word, and to commune with its 
holy Author, The first sounds which used to sa- 
lute her ear, on waking, were the tones of his 
voice in prayer. 

“He is growing old,” said Rose, “and needs 
more rest. I will not disturb him.” 

She entered upon the noiseless performance of 
her domestic duties, The frugal breakfast was 
prepared, but still he who was to implore the bless- 
ing of God upon it did not make his appearance. 

After waiting for a long time, Rose rapped at 
his door. No answer was returned, She rapped 
again, Stiil there was no sound within but the 
ticking of the clock, which was fearfully distinct. 
Her hand trembled and her heart beat violently as 
she opened the door, 

Her father was, to all appearance, asleep upon 
his pillow. His eyes were closed, and his counte- 
nance wore a serene composure, “ Father,” said 
Rose, Still there was no voice or movement. She 
stepped cautiously forward, and laid her hand upon 
his forehead. The touch shot an icy coldness to 
her heart. The angel of death had released his 
spirit without disturbing his slumbers. 

Rose sank into a chair which stood near, and 
gazed with a tearless eye upon that “ chill, change- 
less brow.” ‘The sun had mounted high in the 
heavens, and still she was alone with the dead. 
So sudden and stunning was the blow, that her 
thoughts had not even wandered to him who now 
constituted the only tie that bound her to the 
earth, 

A loud knocking at the cottage door roused her, 
She opened it, and an officer of the law stood be- 
fore her. He started back from her bloodless and 
haggard countenance. She made no reply to his 
questions, but led him to the bedside of the de- 
ceased, 

«“ Ah!” said the officer to his attendant, “ we 
have less to do here than we supposed,” 

“ Your prey has escaped you,” said Rose burst- 
ing into tears, and returning to her chamber. 
There she knelt and gave thanks that her father 
had been translated without confinement in prisons, 
in which so many had languished, because they 
would not symbolize with popery, or regard as 
sacred, the inventions of men, 

The disappointed agents of persecution, spread 


.the news of the death at the cottage, which was 


soon filled with those who had received spiritual 
nourishment at the hand of the departed one, 
They proffered to the orphan the sympathy of 
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christian hearts, With that absence of rites | 


peculiar to the puritans of that period, they laid 
the body in its last resting place. 


former affluence, was deemed sufficient to support 
the orphan, but her friends had reckoned without 


had been previously imposed, were collected 


cottage, and Rose could only make her appeal to 
heaven, 


CHAPTER III. 


On a sabbath, in the spring of the year 1619, 
a stranger, in the dress of a British officer, was 
seated in the church of the Pilgrims at Leyden. 
He joined with devout attention in the services, 
He was observed to be visibly affected when 
prayer was offered for friends in their native 
land. : 

He retained his seat while the congregation re- 
tired. Pastor Robinson, Elder Brewster, Carver, 
Bradford, and a few others, bade him welcome to 
their sanctuary, On the Sabbath day they would 
ask no questions to gratify their curiosity. 

On the morrow, they learned his history. He 
was returning home from the theatre of war, (a 
truce having taken place) bearing the commenda- 
tion of his general, as a brave and skilful officer, 
Their inquiries compelled him to dwell more fully 
upon his services, than was quite agreeable to his 
modesty, or to his soldierly pride. 

The arrangements of the Pilgrims for their de- 
parture for America, were well nigh completed. 
The difficulties, known only to those who had 
given careful attention to their history, had, as 
they hoped, been overcome. They were soon to 
spread their sails for the western world, there to 
kindle a light to lighten the nations in all coming 
time. . 

One want they needed to have supplied, They 
had full confidence in their own courage—in their 
capacity to dare, and to suffer ; for they had passed 
a long apprenticeship. They had their beloved 
Elder, skilled in theology, and of no inconsiderable 
experience in affairs of state, Carver and Brad- 
ford were competent to be civil leaders in any 


commonwealth, But no one of the band was — let in the sunlight. The unusual sound of ap- 


possessed of experience in military life. This | 


was regarded as all important at that time, when 
experience had not shown that the occasion 


desired a military leader. 


When, therefore, Standish, with his war-worn | 


countenance and military bearing, was seen de- 





voutly joining in their simple worship, the ques- 
tion arose in many a mind, “ Has not Providence 


| sent us the man we need ?” 
The property of the deceased, the remnant of | 


A consultation was held, The stranger was in- 


| vited to cast in his lot with them, and to become 


_ their captain, After a brief consideration of their 
the spirit of persecution, or rather, of avarice con. | 


nected with it. Would the spirit which could | 
withhold from a perishing people, the light of the | 
pure gospel, stay its hand from the heritage of | 
the orphan? Heavy fines, which, it was claimed, | 


proposal, he gave conditional assent, He would 
visit his native place. If things were ordered 
aright, he would return, and go with them over 
the great waters, 

At the earliest practicable moment, attended 


| with the blessings and prayers of the pilgrims, he 
from the estate. Strangers took possession of the | 


set sail for England. When her white cliffs rose 
in sight, he could scarcely restrain his impatience 
at the slow progress of the vessel, though every 
sail was spread to a favoring breeze. When 
once on land, he gave himself no rest till within 
sight of the turrets of Standish Hall, 

He was then afraid to make inquiries respecting 
her whom he was so anxious to meet. Long 
years had passed. Did he still live in her 
remembrance? Had he still a place in her heart ? 
There was but one answer to these questions if 
she were among the living. Death, who spares 
not the loveliest, might have seized her for his 
prey. 

He passed through the village and hastened to- 
wards the cottage. It wore an aspect of neglect. 
The fragrant honeysuckle, which used to be 
neatly trained around her window, had fallen 
down, and lay trailing on the ground. The flower 
beds which he had learned to love because they 
were kept in order by her hand, were overgrown 
with weeds, The sight caused a quicker throb- 
bing of a heart, whose movements had seldom 
been disturbed by an advance to “the imminent 
deadly breach,” 

A slatternly woman met him at the door, She 
could give him no information respecting the for- 
mer owners of the cottage. He turned, and re- 
traced his footsteps towards the village. A heavier 
load lay at his heart than he had ever felt before. 

An aged female, making her toilsome way by 
the aid of crutches, met him. Both paused at the 
same moment, “Are you Miles Standish?” said 
she, shading her eyes with her withered hand. 

“T am.” 

“There is one there,” pointing to an humble 
tenement in a neighboring lane, “ who will joy to 
see you,” 

He went forward with an alacrity which led 
her to exclaim, “ Blessings on him ; he has not for- 
gotten her.” 

The door of the humble dwelling was open to 


proaching footseps brought Rose to the door, She 


| recognized him, and leaned for support against the 
| doorpost. He rushed forwards and prevented her 


always brings forth the man, They earnestly | from falling, by receiving her in his arms. 


The day was spent in relating to each other the 
history of the eventful years which had passed 
since their farewell words were uttered. As Rose 
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spoke of the kindness of the faithful few who had 
enjoyed her father’s ministry — her lover’s heart 
throbbed with increased devotion to the principles 
taught by that father, and with an increased de. 
sire to assist in founding a commonwealth in 
which they should alone bear sway, 

Rose lent a willing ear to the proposal of the 
Leyden Pilgrims. The glory which Standish 
might acquire in so adventurous a work was not 
without its attraction to her ardent mind, But 
higher motives had a stronger influence, Her de- 
votion to the cause of Puritanism was most entire. 
To establish a community in which all its prin- 
ciples should be fully recognized, to plant the 
standard of the cross in a heathen land, she deem- 
ed the noblest undertaking in which mortal could 
engage. The hardships she had suffered since 
her father’s death, she regarded as intended to 
prepare her for the work. She was ready at once 
to accompany her betrothed to Leyden, 

At night they met with a few of her father’s 
flock, who remained faithful beneath the rod of 
the oppressor. It happened that one who minis. 
tered in holy things, was present, Standish and 
Rose were united in marriage, though not after 
the forms prescribed by the laws of the land, 
They had no doubt that their union met the ap- 
probation of heaven, 

One thing more remained to be done, before 
they left forever the scenes of their childhood. 
It was a visit to her father’s grave, They re- 
paired thither at the quiet hour of evening. The 
soft winds of June caused a gentle rustling in the 
trees which grew in the church yard, and sweetly 
fanned the cheeks of the mourners as they stood 
by the lowly mound, covering one who had been 
a faithful and true witness, and was now resting 
from his labors. Rose leaned upon the arm of 
her husband and wept, Her tears were not tears 
of bitterness, By that hallowed grave, she conse- 
crated herself to the great work before her. She 
felt as though the spirit of the departed was near, 
and witnessed the act. She was sure, at least, 
that he would rejoice to know that his daughter 
was engaged in a work of self-denying labor 
and patient suffering for Christ, and for his church. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Wetcomr, daughter,” said the pastor of the 
Pilgrims, as Captain Standish introduced his 
bride, whose fair cheek and rejoicing eye told of 
fewer years than she had actually seen; “have 
you counted the cost of this great undertaking ?” 

“TI have,” said she, with a gentle firmness 
which brought a smile to the lips of the grave 
and careworn Carver, who was standing near. 


“It is no pleasure voyage on which we are | 


bound,” said he. 











“ My father taught me that duty, not pleasure, 
is to be the object of our lives.” 

““God’s blessing be upon you; he seems to 
have given you the right spirit. You will be a 
help and comfort to us.” 

“ My husband will, I trust, be useful—I hope I 
may not be a burden.” 

During the few days which passed between her 
arrival and the embarcation at Delft Haven, the 
whole company became warmly attached to Rose. 
When the final separation took place, those who 
were left behind hung upon her as tenderly as 
upon those with whom they had passed eleven 
years of exile, 

We pass over the vexatious detention in Eng- 
land, the repeated returns, the crowding of the 
passengers of the Speedwell on board the May 
Flower, the long, wearisome voyage. Land was 
at length reached, land swept by the cold blasts of 
a New England winter. The ship was anchored 
in Cape Cod harbor, and the captain was sent 
forth at the head of an exploring party, to select 
a place for erecting their habitations, 

In course of the long dreary month, during 
which the May Flower lay in Cape Cod harbor, 
there were hearts on board which began to faint, 
not through the failing of the spirit, but of the 
body. Then it was that the buoyant spirit of Rose 
found its sphere of usefulness, Her cheerful air, 
and encouraging smile, and calm confidence, and 
hopeful words, and ready assistance, cheered 
many a desponding heart, and lightened many a 
heavy burden, It was only during the absence 
of her husband that the most observant eye would 
perceive a trace of anxiety upon her countenance, 
She feared that he might be overwhelmed by the 
waves, while coasting along the shore, in the frail 
shallop, or pierced amid the thick forest, by the 
Indian’s noiseless arrow. 

Sad days were those for the devoted band. 
Sufferings of which they had not dreamed came 
upon them, The wife of the beloved Bradford 
perished in the deep during his absence from the 
ship. Hollow coughs and hectic cheeks gave 
mournful intimation that the first planting upon 
the land would be that of graves, 

“ Rose,” said Standish, on his return from the 
second exploring tour, “your cheek grows pale, 
and your strength is failing. My heart reproaches 
me for bringing you here to endure such hard- 
ships. I did not foresee this,” 

“ My husband, I have never been so happy in 
my life, as I have been since the ship cast anchor 
in this bay.” 

An incredulous smile passed over his features, 

“ Believe me, I have never been so happy—no, 
not even when my young heart’s affections were 
first given to you, as I have been on board this 
vessel, I have never before had an opportunity 
of devoting myself entirely to the happiness of 
others,” 

“You must not destroy your life in so doing.” 
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“IT take as much care of myself, for your sake, 
as is possible in the circumstances in which we 
are placed. Whatever becomes of me, I am sure 
you will aid in kindling a light which will shine 
to the ends of the earth.” 

“When we once get a resting place upon shore, 
I can do more for your comfort.” 

“T shall be glad to set foot on shore, but our 
comfort must be found in our work, We are 
sent to prepare the way of the Lord, and like the 
Baptist, must suffer the hardships of the wil- 
derness,” 

The third and last exploring party had been 
sent out. They had kept the Sabbath, shelterless 
amid the storm, on Clark’s Island. Their feet 
had pressed the Rock, to be held in everlasting re- 
membrance. They had selected the spot where 
their altars were to be reared, and the undying 
fires of freedom kindled, 

The ship weighed anchor, and on the 16th of 
December, (O. 8.,) wore round into the bay of 
Plymouth, 

As soon as the anchor was dropped, Rose was 
on the deck, surrounded by a group of her fellow 
pilgrims, to whom she pointed out the place where 
their homes were to be prepared. Some listened 
with glistening eyes, to her glowing descriptions 
of the scenes which should be witnessed there; 
some smiled faintly, and some shook their heads, 
as if conscious that their only dwelling on the 
longed-for shore would be the “ narrow house.” 

Those of the Pilgrims who were able to go on 
shore, commenced the work of erecting their 
rude dwellings, How well they were adapted to 
repel the rigors of the climate, we may gather 
from the fact that they were roofed with thatch, 
and that oiled paper supplied the place of glass, 
The number of efficient laborers was diminished 
daily by disease. Scarcely had the first tree been 
felled, when Richard Britterige was brought back 
to the ship, not to leave her till carried forth to 
become the first tenant of the spot selected as the 
burial place of the Pilgrims, 

While the able-bodied men of the company were 
thus engaged on shore (when the frequent storms 
would permit), the direction of matters on ship- 
board fell almost entirely upon Rose, The “ cap. 
tain’s lady” was referred to on every occasion. 
The increasing amount of illness called for her 
personal services night and day. Many remon- 
strated with her for going beyond her strength, 
yet they felt that none could take her place, 

The child of Christopher Martin was taken ill. 
He was a gentle, intelligent boy, the favorite of 
all on board. Rose had been his instructor during 
the voyage, and he loved her almost as well as he 
loved his own mother, His case awakened pecu- 
liar sympathy, and every thing that kindness could 
do was done to save him from an early grave. 

A dim light was burning in-the cabin of the 
May Flower. The Captain was sleeping upon the 
bare floor, his military habits of endurance causing 





EEE 


him to relinquish to others the comforts to which 
his rank entitled him, Rose was sitting with the 
sick child in her arms: the mother, worn out with 
watching, was sleeping heavily in her chair. 

After a short season of rest, Standish rose and 
took the child in his arms. She kissed his cheek 
as he stooped to perform the act of kindness, He 
then, in a whisper, requested her to seek repose, 
She pointed to the child, and retained her place 
by his side. In silence they watched his rapidly 
shortening breath. There was a slight struggle, 
and all was still, The repose of death rested on 
the face of the beautiful boy. 

The Captain gave his wife a look, as he raised 
his eyes from the lifeless child, which seemed to 
her to read her thoughts; for the first time since 
she set foot on the deck of the May-Flower, her 
eyes were filled with tears, 

He laid the child gently in its rude cradle, and 
took Rose in his arms, where she reclined like an 
infant, and slept sweetly on his bosom till the 
break of day. 

It was with a manifest reluctance which sur- 
prised all who witnessed it, that the Captain went 
on shore that morning, to press forward the work 
of erecting habitations, 


—— fee 
CHAPTER V. 


“ WueEn shall we be permitted to keep the Sab- 
bath on shore?” said Rose to her husband, as he 
came on board, at the close of a weary day. 

“On the next Sabbath, the Elder says, we shall 
worship in the Common House,” said Standish, 

The information occasioned a smile of pleasure 
like to those which rested upon her lips in earlier 
days. 

“The long-wished-for Sabbath morning came. 
It was cold, but the sun shone brightly on the 
snow-clad hills. Rose was among the first to be 
prepared to take the boat for the shore. “My 
dear,” said a mother in Israel, “ you are not well 
enough to go. How very pale you are!” A sad, 
sweet smile, and a silent pressure of the hand, was 
her only answer. 

With the aid of her husband, she passed down 
the side of the vessel, and was soon standing on 
the rock. She paused for a moment, as if in men- 
tal devotion, and then went forward, leaning on 
the arm of her husband, He perceived that her 
step was unsteady, but hoped it was owing to long 
confinement on ship-board, and not to mortal weak- 
ness, They reached the Common House, in which 
the services were to be held. Carver, Bradford, 
and Brewster were sitting by the fireside. The 
Elder gave Rose his seat by the side of Carver, 
The congregation was soon collected, and their 
worship began. 

The soldier paid more attention to his wife than 


to the words of the Elder, His eye was fixed upon 
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her sunken cheek and bloodless lip, He observed 
the wrapt attention with which she listened to the 
Elder, as he described the glories of the heavenly 
land, and was convinced that she would soon be 
translated thither. 

The protracted services came toa close. The 
earnest desire of Rose’s heart had been gratified : 





she had joined in the first act of religious worship 
on the shores of New England, 

It was with difficulty that she rose to return to 
the ship. She could not conceal from her husband 
the deadly sickness which came upon her, He 
bore her in his arms to the boat. He bared his 
own person to the freezing wind, while he placed 
his rough garments around her. The rowers put 
forth their utmost strength, When she was borne 
over the side of the ship there was weeping, from 
the fact that the days of the beautiful pilgrim were 
numbered. 

The next day the Captain would fain have re- 
mained on board; but Indians had been seen in 
the vicinity, and he must be at his post. Rose 
lacked not such attention as it was in the power 
of her companions to bestow. Perhaps there were 
none on board who would not have expended their 
last strength in her behalf: 

On the morning of the 29th of January, as the 
Captain was about to go on shore, she retained his 
hand, He understood that she wished him to re- 
main with her. He sat down by the side of her 
couch, and wept. They were the first and the 
Jast tears seen upon his cheeks by the pilgrims, 

“My husband,” said Rose, with her sweetest 
smile, “ we must soon part. You know what the 
Elder said of the heavenly city.” 

The lips of the Captain moved, but no audible 
reply was heard. 

“T have rejoiced that it was put into your heart 
to engage in this work. Few are permitted to live 
and to die in such a cause, Could I have foreseen 
all that has taken place, 1 would have made no 





change, unless it were to secure a larger supply 
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of faith, I could wish to be spared to be a com- 
fort to you, and thus to assist in this great work ; 
but God sees, perhaps, that I should be a hin- 
drance, My last desire is that you should give 
your whole heart to the work of building up the 
church in the wilderness,” 

The day was passed, for the most part, in si- 
lence, for she was too feeble to converse, The 
shadows of evening began to fall. The fierce wind 
ceased at the setting of the sun, An unusual 
calmness settled upon the waters, The ship lay 
as still as an infant sleeping in the cradle. Rose 
intimated her wish to be taken in her husband’s 
arms, 

Carver and Brewster came on board, To each 
she extended her hand and smiled. Word was 
passed that the Elder was about to offer prayer. 
Every sound was hushed throughout the vessel : 
all who could, drew near, and reverently joinéd in 
the supplications, At first she opened her eyes, 
and fixed them for a moment upon her husband’s 
countenance, She then closed them, and covered 
them with her hand, Just before the prayer was 
ended, she rested more heavily upon his arm, The 
amen was uttered. She had ceased to breathe. 

“ Jan, 29, died Rose, the wife of Captain Stand- 
ish,” is the brief entry made by Bradford in the 
Pilgrim’s Journal. 

She was borne, on a stormy day, to her bleak 
resting-place, by men of stern countenances, but 
of warm hearts. Her husband would permit no 
hand but his own to fill her grave, It was the 


eighth one dug during that month in the first 


burial-place, “On that spot have lain to rest to- 
gether—the earth carefully smoothed down, that 
the Indians might not count their number—the 
true, the beautiful, the brave, till the heavens be 
no more, There, certainly, was buried the first 
Governor, ‘with three vollies of shot fired over 
him; and there was buried Rose, the wife of 
Miles Standish,”* 


* Choate’s Oration. 
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Farr, jaunty young Sportsman, returning in pride 

Well stocked from the warren, with hounds by thy side! 
Pray, which of the three is the happiest now, 

The pony thou ridest, thy pet dogs, or thou? 


In the curl of thy hair, in the blue of thine eye, 

In the smile of thy lip, do these true friends espy 

A glad exultation, that fills them with joy, 

For they know not a pleasure, save thine, gentle boy. 


Thy hounds, on the warren let loose for the chase, 
Strove only thy cap with new feathers to grace 

For their young master now, they in pride bark aloud, 
And the prance of thy pony for thee is more proud. 





But these brute companions, fair boy, are not all 
To exult in thy praise at the ancestral hall ; 

One waits for thee there, in whose beauty we trace 
The noble life-current that mantles thy face. 


To her snowy bosom thine own will be prest, 

While pride quickens faster the pulse in that breast; 
For where mother’s love dwells, must ambition find home 
From the lowliest dame, to the matron of Rome! 


Oh, cherish, fair boy! for the love of her name, 
Truth’s spirit, whose deeds shall ennoble thy fame ; 
Return, at her feet manhood’s triumphs to place, 
As thou bringest to her the first-fruits of the chase. 
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THE CITY OF FLORENCE. 


BY MRS, C. 


M. 


KIRKLAND, 


(Continued from page 185.) 


Tue Pitti palace looks a good deal like a prison, 
as indeed, do many of the Florentine palaces, 
The walls are roughened after the manner called 
rustic, and the windows are crossed with abun- 
dance of iron bars, made more cunspicuous by 
rounding outward to allow the inmates to look up 
and down the street. In the cortile we find the 
usual jumble of sculptures, from Scripture and 
from the heathen mythology, reminding us of the 
Irish poet’s 

Heathen goddesses most rare,— 


Homer, Venus, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing in the open air. 


Here are Moses, Hercules, Ajax, and the mule 


that brought materials for the palace, thought by 
Pitti worthy of being commemorated in stone, 
But the outside of the Pitti does not detain us 


long, since the reputation of the pictures within . 


is sufficient to throw the palace into the shade, 
even though it is the actual residence of the 
sovereign, The liberality which opens these trea- 
sures to the public is so splendid, that one thinks 
more of the grand Duke than of his house; and, 
according to his subjects, his whole character is 
in harmony with this just estimate of the true 
use of art, a circumstance which adds much to 
the pleasure with which we traverse these noble 
halls. The magnificent tables of marble, lapis 
lazuli, and the most exquisite mosaic, which are 
found in the rooms, show the generous confidence 
reposed by the Duke in the lovers of beauty. 
These tables, immensely costly, and liable to be 
ruined by a scratch, or almost by a touch, are in 
nearly every room, uncovered, unguarded in any 
way, offering the highest specimens of a branch 
of art in which the Florentines are unequalled by 
any other people—the art of inlaying in stone. 
The different halls are named from the subjects 
of their frescoed ceilings—the Hall of Venus, of 
Apollo, etc., and of these there are twelve, besides 
various supplemental halls and cabinets, all rich 
in works of art. In the Hall of Mars, we find 
the world-famed Madonna della Seggiola, covered 
with a glass, which in no small degree lessens the 
pleasure of contemplating it, since it is almost im- 





possible to avoid the glare of the glass. This 
picture is one of the many exquisite things which 
have become almost vulgarized to the imagination, 
by endless repetition in wretched copies, Like 
the Cenci, it stares upon you in twenty shapes, 
from every petty jeweller’s window. You see it 
every where, in mosaic, in enamel, in canes, in 
filagree, in alabaster, in bronze, in porcelain, in 
terracotta, in plaster, in water-color, in engravings 
of all sorts and sizes; and, unlike the Cenci, which 
has not been copied within the last eighteen years, 
the Madonna is copied every day, and engaged 
before hand, like a belle at a ball, twenty deep. It 
is impossible to avoid the impression of these 
counterfeits, and to view the picture with the 
freshness of feeling which its delicacy demands. 
If one had a week in which to study it; could 
remove the odious glass, and the engrossing easel, 
and have, moreover, the best copy that ever was 
made, placed side by side with the unique, it 
might be possible to discover for one’s self, and in 
truth and honesty, the transcendant merits of the 
Madonna of the Chair, considered by good judges 
the masterpiece of the greatest of painters, Lack- 
ing these, we linger before it for ten minutes or 
so, and pass on, vexed, to the next marvel of art, 
feeling that we have lost something through the 
perversity of Fate, or the unanimity of the world’s 
judgment. The picture which has been called a 
Christian Venus, is certainly as little Rafaelesque, 
as any thing ever painted by the great master, 
always excepting both the Fornarinas which 
claim his name—two pictures which were surely 
painted by his earthly self, if by Raphael at all. 
Spite of the wonderful variety of styles mastered 
by him in the course of his short life, there is 
one in particular which we cannot help consider- 
ing as more characteristic of him than the rest— 
it is that which partakes so markedly of the man- 
ner of his master, Perugino, whose taste evidently 
modelled that of his surpassing pupil. The fair- 
haired, passionless, impassive women, whose oval 
faces are to be found in all Raphael's early pic- 
tures, are evidently his ideal of divine purity and 
loveliness, When he departs from this model, we 
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may be more sensible of his power, but we are 
no longer so sure of his identity, Michael An- 
gelo’s Fates—the second of his two easel pic- 
tures—is in the Hall of Jupiter. The sentiment 
of this picture has been praised, but it almost jus- 
tifies the remark that Michael Angelo had no idea 
of beauty. Three old witches take the place of 
the beautiful Parcw of the Greeks, and their looks 
and attitudes require to be interpreted, in order to 
excite the imagination at all. The picture would 
probably never attract a second look, if it belonged 
to a less important name. 

The Pitti gallery boasts sixteen pictures of An- 
drea del Sarto, a painter whom one must go to 
Florence to learn to admire. He is certainly 
little known to any beside artists, on this side the 
water, and the pleasure we derive from the exqui- 
site grace and harmony of his pictures has all the 
zest of a discovery. He is pronounced by some 
judges the first colorist of the Florentine school, 
and the mere amateur is prompted to accept the 
decision as valid, The glow about his Holy 
Families, seems like an emanation, and Mary is 
in his hands— 


“ A spirit, yet a woman too—” 


1 tender mother, yet full of the proud sense of her 
great office, with worshipping eyes turned on her 
wondrous Gift, or raised toward the Heaven with 
which she claims affinity through him, It re- 
quires but little imagination to see in the pictures 
of Andrea del Sarto, all that the painter had in his 
mind when he was painting them. 

The Venus of Canova, which occupied the 
pedestal of the Venus de’Medici, while French ra- 
pacity deprived the Florentines of their idol, is in 
some respects more gratifying than the more fa- 
mous statue, The head is far nobler, and if there 
were not a little bad taste in the over-dressing of 
the hair, would be altogether more beautiful than 
the diminutive French-doll looking head of the 
other. It is at least a possible head, which the 
antique one is not, The chiselling of the flesh 
is said to’be inferior to that of some other of Cano- 
va’s works; but to discover this is an unhappiness 
left to the connoisseur, To the mere observer, 
the Canovan Venus is altogether lovely, and quite 
as worthy of a domed sanctuary, as her more 
favored prototype. 

A statue must be precious indeed, to deserve a 
shrine, in the estimation of the Florentines. They 
are accustomed to see some of the most admired 
works of art standing for ages in the open air, 
either totally unsheltered, or merely protected by a 
roof from the falling storm, In the Loggia dé’ 
Lanzi, a sort of open portico ® the piazza Gran 
Duca, opposite the Palazzo Vecchio, are the cele- 
brated Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, a bronze of 
exquisite beauty; a Judith, by Donatello; a 
Dying Ajax, worthy of the Greeks to whom it is 
ascribed; and, not to mention many others, one 





of the most wonderful groups ever executed, con- | 


30 





sisting of a youthful figure bearing up, entirely 
clear of all support, a beautiful woman in his 
arms, while an older man is prostrate and strug- 
gling at his feet. Whatever technical criticism 
may say of this group, it is to the ordinary eye one 
of the most striking things of the kind to be found 
in all Italy ; one of the few successful attempts to 
express violent motion in immoveable stone—strong 
muscular effort in the stillness of death, It is by 
John of Bologna—an Italian town, which has 
produced Guido, Domenichino, Guercino, Caravag- 
gio, Albani, Francesco Francia, Imola, Lan- 
franco, and the three Caracci—Annibal, Augus- 
tin, and Ludovico, not to speak of a host of names 
only less eminent. 

The statues in the Boboli Gardens alone would 
enrich and make proud an American city, Oh! 
how these green and shady walks make us long 
for similar places of recreation and refreshment 
in our own dear country! When shall we, too, 
have parks, beautiful with all that Nature brings 
in spring time, and with such glorious things as 
Art furnishes for all time? When shall we too 
take strangers to some lovely hill top, crowned 
with a heroic monument or sheltering temple, 
in order to look around upon an expanse of beauty 
like that which environs Florence? We have all 
the material—the wood, the water, the rising 
ground, the sprinkled villas, the abundant towers 
and spires, the wealth, the urtistic skill,—what 
lack we? Surely not the conviction that such 
things are desirable, for no people enjoy them 
more than Americans, abroad, 

July 14th. We saw a strange ceremony to-day, 
looking from the windows of the Uffizi, attracted 
by the sound of music, ‘The area below was filled 
with a dense crowd of people, and at one end of 
it, within a sort of portico, was a stage, on which 
stood two boys, drest like theatrical cupids, mak- 
ing a very ridiculous figure indeed, in broad day- 
light and surrounded by people in their every day 
clothes, On the stage were two small lottery 
wheels, and at certain signals, these wheels were 
turned, and the shabby cupids put in their hands 
and drew out numbers, holding them up to the 
gaze of the multitude, while a man announced 
them aloud, and they were at the same time ex- 
hibited in large characters, by means of machinery 
above. Then the populace shouted, the band 
struck up, and there was a sort of hubbub, until, 
at another signal, another number was drawn, 
waited for in deep silence, and hailed with new 
shouts and new music, This is, strange to say, a 
governmental provision for gambling ; an attempt 
to regulate and turn to account this passion in the 
common people, If such things were the natural 
concomitants of gardens and statuary, we would 
never say another word about the latter; but let 
it be remembered that we, with a determined 
national repudiation of every thing like amuse- 
ment, have had our nutional lotteries too, though 
we have had them managed in darkness and 
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silence, instead of the gay sunshine and band of 
music, 

It is said that numbers of these poor people are 
ruined and kept in wretchedness by this fatal in. 
dulgence. It would seem as if a disposition to 


gambling were natural to the human race, for no | 


nation has yet been discovered in which it is not 
practised, It would be a curious inquiry how far 
that “spirit of adventure” which leads men to 
compass sea and land in search of a short cut to 
fortune ; that “ enterprise” which induces a mer- 
chant to risk all he has in the hope of a sudden 
acquisition, and a thousand other direct appeals to 
the chances, with money for an object, differ from 
gambling. As to excitement, the poor Florentine 
who has risked his only shilling, and stands gazing 
at the wheel, unconscious of the multitude around 
him, enjoys that in perfection, if we may believe 
the intense expression of his dark eyes. 

June 11th. Sunday in Florence, The bells ring, 
perhaps, a little more vehemently and continuously 
on Sunday morning than on other mornings, but 
otherwise there is little to distinguish the day. 
Soldiers, with bands of music, pass as usual; men, 
women, and boys cry their wares with the same 
insane abandon ; flower merchants establish them- 
selves in the street, and the people in their gayest 
clothes throng every avenue, The shops are ge- 
nerally shut, and the general love of pleasure is 
more conspicuous, There are fewer priests in the 
street, and more beggars, Itinerant musicians be- 
take themselves to the suburbs, where the trattorie 
reap their harvest. The better classes prepare for 
church, whither they go when the poor and the 
more devout have already heard two or three ser- 
vices. The weather, to-day, has been delicious— 
the sky as blue as we had heard it was, and the 
sun at least as hot. A cool breeze, however, mo- 
derated the fervors, and we have been able to walk 
about with very little inconvenience, 

This day will always have a place in our re- 
membrance, on account of a circumstance which 
occurred unexpectedly to hallow it—here, in this 
land of bell, book, and candle, and all the strange 
manifestations of the Catholic faith, Three cler- 
gymen, brethren of one faith, met by an apparent 
chance in Florence, and in the absence of any 
public worship intelligible to them and their fami- 
lies, came together for social worship at one of the 
hotels at which they were spending a few days, 
It was almost literally a gathering of “two or 
three” in the name of Christ, and the services and 
the sermon will not soon depart from the memory 


liarity of such a scene in the midst of Florence, 
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streets cause such reverberations, that the sound 
of a full band is almost deafening. 

After our own service was concluded, we went 
to the Duomo, where, it being Whitsunday, a 
grand ceremony was to take place, for which 
great preparations had been made, A canopy was 
erected on one side of the altar for the Grand 
Duke and his family, and the church and the 
streets were lined with troops, We obtained good 
standing-places not far from the altar rails; for, 
although there were multitudes of people in the 
church, its immense size is such that there was no 
crowding. The whole area within the railing was 
filled with priests in every variety of costume, 
scarlet being the prevailing color, The bishop 
entered in procession, with candle-bearers and 
train-bearers and mitre-bearers, and more attend- 
ants than one could even fancy uses or excuses for, 
and took his place on a throne which faced the 
canopy of the Grand Duke, A few moments after 
this, the soldiers presented arms, and the sovereign 
passed up the central aisle between their ranks, 
followed by his sister and a train of ladies in full 
dress, wearing in their heads, feathers, flowers, and 
splendid toques of gold or silver lama. Two or 
three ladies followed the Grand Duke to the seats 
beneath the canopy; the rest knelt in the centre 
of the area, and remained in that position during 
the entire ceremony, which lasted above an hour. 
It were vain to attempt a description of the rites, 
The place within the railing looked like an im- 
mense tulip-bed swayed by the summer breeze, 
Priests in their gorgeous robes arose, and sat 
down, and turned round, and knelt, and crossed 
themselves, and went through a curious form of 
embracing each other, while the bishop’s mitre 
was put on and taken off twenty times, and cer- 
tain books carried first to one side of the altar and 
then to the other—now laid upon men’s backs by 
way of reading-desks—now returned to the altar 
with many genuflexions, Now the bishop unmi- 
tred and flung incense again and again toward 
the altar; then the mitre was put on and an at- 
tendant priest incensed the bishop in his turn. 
Then the censer was used in front of the Grand 
Duke and his attendants, who acknowledged the 
favor by profound bows, and these honors and 
bows formed no small part of the performance. 
The reverences of the priests seemed almost 
equally divided among the bishop, the Grand 
Duke, and the altar, The elevation of the Host 


| was acknowledged by the soldiers grounding arms 
_ with aclang on the pavement, and dropping on 
of any one who had the privilege of being there. | 
It is impossible to convey an idea of the pecu- | 


Troops were marching past nearly all the time; | 


and once the hymn was neagssarily suspended, 
during the passing of a troop of horse with trum- 
pets and band, which made all other sounds to- 


one knee, with the right hand raised to the cap— 
a beautiful movement to the spectator, but some- 
what foreign to Sir notions of the decorum suited 
to public worship. Behind the altar was a large 


| temporary platform for the accommodation of a 


tally inaudible, spite of the closed windows. The | 


height of the houses and the narrowness of the 


| band of at least a hundred musicians, and the mu- 
| sical part of the service was performed with the 


aid of violins and drums as well as organ—an 
astounding volume of sound which the reverbera- 
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tion among the many arches, aisles and chapels 
of the huge edifice caused at times to become 
almost an undistinguishable bray. At intervals 
there was some fine singing-—a tenor, in particu- 
lar, whose voice had a heavenly sweetness, and 
seemed to float away in the far distance, till it 
lost itself in the immense vault of the dome, The 
scene was splendid in the extreme, and the music 
calculated to excite the imagination from its very 
loudness, Only the manceuvres of the officiating 
priests seemed puerile ; all the rest had an air of 
grandeur, and reminded one of the ancient ritual, 
or what we may fancy to have been the scene at 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple. 

After the Grand Duke and his cortege had de- 
parted, in some eight or ten state carriages drawn 
by six horses a-piece and followed by liveried 
servants both civil and military, we were glad to 
rest our eyes and ears by stepping into the cool 
and quiet church of San Lorenzo, interesting on 
account of the Medicean monuments contained in 
the Sagrestia nuova, commonly called the Capella 
dei depositi, ‘These monuments are among the 
wonders of Michael Angelo’s genius, which, with 
a courage which it is hardly possible now to ap- 
preciate, dared to take nature for a guide, at a 
period when Greek models were decided to have 
made nature seem vulgar, The sitting statue of 
Lorenzo—not the magnificent, but his grandson, 
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the Duke of Urbino, father of Catherine de’ Me- 
dici—is one of the grandest productions of the 
chisel, One cannot meet the fixed look of those 
marble eyes without emotion. The whole figure 
has a power which is centralized and intensified 
in the face. A more striking effect of this kind 
has perhaps never been produced, unless by the 
same master in his Moses, All petty criticism 
stands shamed into silence by the undeniable effect 
of this wonderful figure. Nothing short of tran- 
scendent genius makes such an appeal and elicits 
such a reply, spontaneous—enthusiastic—silent. 

Opposite this great work is another by the same 
hand, but inferior; though excellent compared with 
all else of the kind, As decorations on these mo- 
numents are female figures, representing, on that 
of Lorenzo, Day and Night, on that of Giuliano, 
Morning and Evening—subjects which perhaps 
no genius could muke distinct and expressive in 
stone—certainly not that of Michael Angelo, whose 
forte lay in the grand and the substantial, They 
are giantesses, sprawling, and not very symmetri- 
cally formed, and one cannot help wondering what 
they have to dothere. The attempt to mingle alle- 
gorical figures with real life ones seems the beset- 
ting sin of monument-makers, Ifthe realities were 
left to the imagination, the imaginations might more 
easily be made real; brought forward both at once, 
they confound each other and the spectator. 








SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR-GLASS. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 





A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About those deserts blown! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known! 


Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt, from the patriarch’s sight 
His favorite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread; 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped; 


Or Mary. with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Iilumed the wilderness ; 


Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Pacing the Red Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 

In half-articulate speech ; 


Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart! 


These have passed over it, or may have passed! 
Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I gaze, these narrow walls expand; 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert, with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky. 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 


And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. ; 


The vision vanishes! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid sun, 
Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain; 





The half-hour’s sand is run! 
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AUNTY GORHAM AND HER STUPID. 


BY H. 


CHAPTER I. 


Aunty Goruam was in her glory. It is a pity 
that the fact is so; but there are too many people 
in this world whose chief happiness is in the dis- 
comfort and misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. 
They are always anticipating and predicting evil. 
Being remarkable for laying up an indefinite stock 
of misery in the way of prophecy, for all their 
acquaintances, it would be singular, indeed, if 
some of their prognostications did not sometimes 
come to pass, And when evil falls out, of what- 
ever nature, they have the gratification of verified 
prophets to rejoice in, beside the satisfaction which 
results from the feeding of their malice prepense, 
Archy M‘Intyre had “ failed,” and Aunty Gorham 
was in her glory, His servants in livery, would 
be seen no more in Broadway, and his splendid 
turn out would no more blight her envious eyes. 
His expensive parties would no longer cause her 
heart to ache—and all the random hints and inu- 
endoes to which she had given utterance, that 
“such extravagance must stop one day,” had their 
fulfilment in the notice of assignment which in her 
mind’s eye, appeared in one column of the paper, 
and the sheriff’s sale of splendid plate, furniture, 
and pictures, which she trusted would figure in 
another. The woman was absolutely in ecstacies, 

Aunty Gorham was not a maiden lady. Nor 
was she lean, shrivelled, pinched, or ugly, She 
was not young, for she had tormented a whole 
family of Gorhams through their nonage. She 
had turned them loose into the world, with their 
teeth sharpened, and ready to attack whatever 
assailable object might present itself for animad- 
version, in the full vigor of sarcastic wrath, and 
in eager emulation of the maternal example. 
Having finished their education, Mrs, Gorham 
had nothing left for her indoor amusement, except 
to torment what remained of her husband, Out 
of doors she busied herself in the affairs of the 
world in general, and of her own circle in parti- 
cular, She had been all her life what is called a 
“manceuvring woman,” As her plans for the 
advantage of herself and family had been far 
from uniformly resulting as she desired and in- 
tended, disappointment had soured her temper. 
But it had not soured her face; for she was too 
politic to appear in any thing but smiles—except 
to her unfortunate husband, Even to him, so 
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strong had the habit of face become with her, she 
could smile while her bitter tongue wounded him 
to the quick, She dignified him with the affec- 
tionate title of “my dear Stupid;” and as to refuse 
to recognise this appellation would have been 
equivalent to declining his tea and toast—he sub- 
mitted from long custom to the style and title, and 
answered as obediently as if it had been an 
honorary badge. Indeed, it was honorable—for it 
marked his difference from his wife. It was ex- 
pressive of his dogged honesty and refusal to un- 
derstand, or to come into her plots and counter- 
plots, The only way in which she could make 
him available in her mancuvres was to deceive 
him first, and then employ him as the unconscious 
instrument of deceiving others, 

Aunty Gorham had a general appetite for 
scandal, A common disappointment to a neigh- 
bor was nutriment to her for a week—an aggra- 
vated case of mingled error and misfortune was 
delectation for a month—and the fall of any one 
whom she chose to consider an enemy, was a con- 
tinual feast. Against M‘Intyre she had treasured 
dislike of a long standing; dating back to the 
day when she singled him out as a fitting match 
for one of the Misses Gorham, Possessed of a 
respectable estate; good humored, good looking, 
and not at all deficient in capacity, or in educa- 
tion, he was not only such an one as the prudent 
mother considered an eligible match, but the 
daughter’s heart was set on him no less. The 
plan of the campaign was what is sometimes 
called “ bold practice”—to wit—the appropriating 
him as a matter of course, and counting on his 
gallantry and politeness, as too much to permit 
him to resist, where refusal would be equivalent 
to refusing a lady. But M‘Intyre was so unrea- 
sonable as to entertain a decided dislike for mother 
and daughter, and to evince an obstinate deter- 
mination to consult his own tastes and wishes, 
He repelled the Gorham advances, at first, with 
politeness, affecting to consider the whole thing 
as a joke, and treating it in that spirit, But when 
he found Aunty Gorham was not to be laughed 
off, he very abruptly decided the matter, by de- 
claring off, publicly and positively, Aunty filled 
her “dear Stupid’s” ears with the wrongs her 
daughter had suffered, and despatched him to 
demand an explanation, M‘Intyre soon convinced 
the father that his wife had made a tool of him— 
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a conclusion to which he had a leaning before, 
from prior experience, And there it ended—for 
“Stupid” would not have moved farther in the 
matter, even if he could have perceived any thing 
to do—which he did not. 

As to Mrs, Gorham, as she had proceeded on 
the audacious plan of assuming an engagement, 
and announcing it, the managing mother was 
placed in a troublesome quandary, She must 
acknowledge herself a practical, if not a direct 
falsifier, or she must denounce the man who 
would not take her daughter as a wicked deceiver, 
Of course she was not long in electing between 
these alternatives, and poor Gorham, notwith- 
standing his convictions to the contrary, had 
nothing to do, but quietly endorse the charge by 
silence. And his wife suffered no occasion to 
pass, of quietly treating her assumptions as stern 
facts, until the unlucky husband began to believe 
them himself, despite his knowledge to the con- 
trary. The indefatigable mother married her 
daughter to somebody else—a man who had 
nothing to recommend him but his wealth, And 
McIntyre, having pretty plainly indicated that he 
had a choice, by refusing one lady, caused that 
fact to become publicly apparent, by marrying 
another. 

This may seem a dull preface, but it is necessary. 
Many of the “ inexplicables” of society could be 
explained, if the memory of the wonderers could 
retain the scandal of a few years previous. It 
was a wonder to some persons, why Mrs, Gorham 
so rejoiced in McIntyre’s downfall; but her dear 
Stupid, and her daughter were at no loss in the 
matter, Nor did McIntyre fail to understand; 
for through the ridiculous emulation of fashionable 
society, so called, his wife and the Gorhams had 
long been waging a war of competition, Mrs. 
Gorham, having in her daughter an ally, whose 
enmity led her readily to come into her mother’s 
purposes, played off the wealth of her son-in-law, 
as an annoyance to the McIntyres, Wisdom 
should have taught them better than to fall by so 
shallow an artifice: but while they perceived Mrs, 
Gorham’s weakness, they had not themselves 
strength to resist it, Aunty Gorham forced her 
son-in-law to lead the way in a series of extrava- 








gances, in which an unhappy circle of little minds | 


followed. Folly succeeded extravagance, and 
dissipation folly, till in the race of vanity, poor 
McIntyre was wrecked, And then, us we have 
said, Aunty Gorham was in her day of triumph. 
Perhaps nothing in the world, presents more 
specimens of envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, than the rivalry of fashionable life. There 
are always old standards in society, who preserve 
their places without effort, and without extrava- 
gance; who have, from long standing, a prestige 
of “ gentility,” and can therefore, without sacrifi- 
cing their “caste,” be “ fashionable,” at the 
expense of parvenus, and new-comers, As the 
“ would-be ” aspirants push forward, the old stagers 








ae 


welcome them with half-concealed sneers, and fall 
to, with commendable alacrity, to devour the new- 
comers,—as the young nobles, described by Le 
Sage, in that incomparable series of pictures, 
“Gil Blas,” ate up the citizen who wished to push 
into their aristocratic circle. The old heads know 
better than to mistake extravagant expenditure 
for elegance; and are the last to make an osten- 
tatious display of wealth, But the novices, like 
the butterfly, expend their all in the transition 
state; flutter a little while in their gilded wings, 
and then fall under the chilling frost of a Ven- 
ditioni Exponas, unpitied and unforgiven, So 
fell Archibald McIntyre. And Mrs, Gorham, as 
we have already mentioned, once or twice, rejoiced 
with all the heartiness of gratified malevolence. 
Her daughter rejoiced also, And her booby 
son-in-law was pleased as well; notwithstanding 
that the pleasure of his wife and her mother 
inspired a very equivocal compliment to himself; 
namely,—that McIntyre had met with a just 
retribution for the conduct which compelled them 
to endure the man whom they had taken in 
despair of a better, as a son-in-law, and a husband, 

But Stupid would not learn to hate McIntyre, 
or to rejoice in his downfall, Perhaps he had a 
sympathy for him, growing out of a dim recol- 
lection of the manner in which he had himself 
been captured, It may be, that he even secretly 
honored McIntyre for possessing the moral courage 
to defy a managing woman, and consult his own 
taste and his own happiness, He said nothing, 
but thought a greut deal, as his wife congratulated 
herself on the fact, that McIntyre had not married 
their daughter, as he would have done, but for her 
interference. The facts, he knew, were precisely 
the reverse; but he had learned wisdom, and left 
Aunty uncontradicted. So did every body else; 
while in her round of morning calls, she felicitated 
herself on the fortunate escape that her Jane had 
experienced, from a base deceiver, 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


We must trouble the reader with still more 
reminiscences, Jane Gorham and Sally Lee, were 
inmates of the same boarding school. In the 
course of human events, they were rendered in- 
dependent of school trammels, and advanced to 
the responsible dignity of wives and mothers, 
But some of the lessons of the school clung to 
them still; and in matrimony they found, more- 
over, that marriage is not freedom. Jane, our 
friend Aunty Gorham’s daughter, gathered out of 
romances, read by stealth, that she was destined 
to be some chevalier’s idol; and M‘Intyre, under 
her mother’s instructions, became the hero of her 
mental romance, But, as the reader already un- 
derstands, he would not accept the honor, and 


Jane Gorham became Mrs. Pratt—but never a 
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particle less, Jane Gorham, She inherited all the 
mother’s characteristics ; and, to those amiabili- 
ties, she superadded the accomplishments of the 
* genteel seminary.” 

Sally Lee was a good little creature. But no 
inherent good properties can quite resist the mis- 
chiefs of a vicious and artificial education. We 
do not mean to be sweeping in our condemna- 
tions; but wherever the idea is imbibed, that 
idleness is “ gentility””—that honest labor is dis- 
reputable—that economy and prudence are sneak- 
ing vices—and that the father and mother who 


at school:—there we believe the mischiefs over- 
come the advantages, “Learn to unlearn what 
you have learned amiss,” was a “copy” in pen- 


manship, when we went to school, and there are | 


few “ genteel seminaries” in which the pupils do 
not acquire opportunity to put it in practice, when 
they leave, if not sooner. 

At home, Sally was plain Sally. At school she 
became Miss Lee, At home, her well saved 
clothes were laid aside with reluctance, to accept 
of new. At school, each new frock was discon- 
tentedly compared with the dress of some other 
pupil; and the wearing out was hailed with 
pleasure, in order that the next purchase might, 
if possible, eclipse the boast of the wardrobe of 
Jane Gorham. What “ Mrs, Grundy will say,” 
is as much the study of infant minds as of older 
life; and Jane Gorham was Sally Lee’s “ Mrs. 
Grundy.” And—mind, we do not mean to say 
that Sally did not love Archy M‘Intyre—but when 
she did marry him, her triumph over Jane Gor- 


was no slight victory, that notwithstanding every 
one of Jane’s frocks cost more in the yard, at 


school, than Sally’s—and, notwithstanding Jane | 


had a dollar of pocket money, where Sally re- 


ceived only a shilling, Sally was wooed and mar- | 
ried by the man whom Jane Gorham and her | 
mother besieged to no purpose. Thus were Mrs, | 
Pratt and Mrs, M‘Intyre, educated for “ fashion. | 


able life”’ The one was burning with a desire | him averted, or bent upon him in triumphant 


| mock pity; and thought bitterly of the storm of 


Mrs, Pratt’s “at homes” were attended with a | scandal which these polite and accomplished per- 


most inquisitive eye and ear, by Mrs, M‘Intyre; | sons would raise over the ruins of the bankrupt. 


| And, worse than all the rest, he imagined to him- 


for revenge, and the other bridling with triumph. 


and Mrs, Pratt attended to witness the retaliation, 
and prepare for her return broadside, And the 
husbands respectively, in this series of fashionable 
engagements, were called upon constantly for am- 
munition, 

M‘Intyre knew that such extravagance was 
more than he could maintain. He saw the storm 
afar off, but with the common, irresolution of men 
in such circumstances, he hesitated and delayed 
to tell his wife. He could not even rally courage 
to desire her to diminish her expenses; and he 
labored under the common delusion, that to make 
a great show is the mode to maintain one’s totter- 
ing credit, He was even afraid of his wife’s dis- 
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covering his circumstances—treating her in that 
respect, as many husbands do, as if she were not 
entitled to a knowledge of his business; and pre- 
ferring that all the world should hear of his em- 
barrassment, before she did, So, on the very day 
that he, having worried himself to exhaustion in 
the vain effort to meet his notes, was sitting dis- 
consolate in his counting room, under the terrific 
certainty of a coming protest, the carriages of 
Pratt and of M‘Intyre, stood together before the 
fashionable shopping places. Mrs, Pratt and Mrs, 


| M‘Intyre, were acting over again their boarding- 
are denying themselves at home, are persons to | 


be ashamed of, rather than respected by children | 


school rivalry! and with pleasant smiles on their 
faces, and envy in their hearts, were astonishing 
the clerks, by outbidding each other in extrava- 
gance. Each proceeded this day a little farther 
than she really dared; each tempted her hus- 
band’s patience to the utmost, in prospective ; for 
they silently resolved, that neither should know, 
at once, the whole amount of that day’s purchases, 
And thus the two consented within themselves to 
a subterfuge to gratify their ambition to shine in 
the eyes of porters and shop boys, as wealthy 
ladies; and to show each other, that neither 
would be outdone. 

And on the night when M‘Intyre was aware 
that his insolvency was already known to the 
notary, and to others in the street, who have the 
vulture’s scent, his house was filled with a crowd 
of the gay and thoughtless. As he looked upon 
the scene of frivolity, almost giddy with mental 
pain, he could not help remembering that the 
money thrown away that night upon a scene of 
ridiculous ostentation, would have been more than 


| sufficient to make up the deficit in his day’s pay- 
ham, was no small element in her pleasure, It | 


ments, And, as Mrs, Gorham passed from point 
to point, all smiles and affability, he saw the 
malice lurking in her face, and half suspected 
that she was already acquainted with the true 
state of affairs. He fancied to himself, her heart 
beating with delight, and her tongue plying with 
malicious eagerness to retail the particulars of the 
catastrophe which could be no longer delayed. He 
figured to himself all the complaisant faces around 


self, the wife he loved, subjected to all the morti- 
fications of poverty and disgrace, Aye, disgrace 
—for all his self-apologetic reasoning could not 
conceal from his mind the fact, that a proper use 
of his means, and a sensible husbanding of his 
income, would have saved him from the horrors 
of insolvency. 

He saw “ protest” in evéry gentleman’s face ; 
he heard derision in every burst of laughter, His 
worst enemy could not have desired him greater 
torture ; and his sufferings were not a little in. 
creased by the fact, that his wife, all unconscious 
of the ruin that was impending, appeared to be 
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completely happy. Not a cloud was upon her 
brow, for all the arrangements of the evening had 
moved like clock work. The friends were very 
much gratified, and her fashionable rivals seemed 
very much annoyed at the eclat of the fete—two 
circumstances of which it were hard to say which 
gave her the most pleasure. No contre-temps oc- 
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abashed and helpless than he had ever supposed it 
possible for any human being to feel. He despised 


| himself. 


curred, and even the husband himself, who had | 


spent the evening as if upon the rack, felt as he 
saw the last guest depart, relieved and happy. But 
it was for an instant only; he could not look in 
his wife’s face as he forced a reply to some con- 
gratulatory remarks which she made upon her 
successful “ At home.” To-morrow haunted him. 
His slumbers through the night were broken and 
feverish ; and he was careful to escape early next 
morning from his house, leaving his wife undis- 
turbed in the heavy sleep which followed her 
fatigue and excitement, 

The news travels apace. Before the regular 
hours for business, many small demands were pre- 
sented at the counting room, which McIntyre 
cashed mechanically—for while a dollar remained 
in his hands he could not feel insolvent. But at 
last came a bill of very heavy amount, the result 
of his wife’s work on the day before, It was ac- 
companied by a note written in suspended anger. 
The writer spoke in brief terms.of the extraordi- 
nary fact of purchases so large by Mrs. McIntyre, 
directly upon the eve of her husband’s insolvency, 
could not permit himself to doubt that Mr, McIn- 
tyre had made provision for immediate payment, 
as otherwise the transaction would bear the aspect 
of a very dishonorable proceeding, &c., &c, This 
was a grievous note to McIntyre. He was not 
prepared. He had known nothing of the purcha- 
ses made by his wife. He never before had his 
integrity in the remotest degree impunged or sus- 
pected—but indignant as he felt, he had no reply 
to make. He was angry for a moment with the 
shop-keeper—but felt that such anger was unjust. 
The man’s importunate demand was natural, He 
felt disposed to be angry with his wife for her ex- 
travagance—but he had never checked her in it. 
And then he would have complained that she made 
such an outlay in his circumstances—but he re- 
membered that she knew nothing of what he had 
studiously concealed from her, Turn the case 
which way he would, it was he, and he only, who 
was in fault. He dismissed the messenger with 
the reply that he would attend to the matter—and 
turned to face other disagreables, and other im- 
portunate demands, with a heavy heart. 

It is unnecessary to follow poor McIntyre 
through all the details of that melancholy morn- 
ing’s work, Many persons whom he had sup- 
posed were generous and “easy fellows,” proved 
the most ungentlemanly of creditors, Those 
whom he had distanced in the race of fashionable 
extravagance were especially clamorous, and furi- 
ously indignant at his “ reckless folly ;” and he 
went home at the dinner hour heart-sick with the 
hollowness of conventional courtesy; and more 








He found his wife wearing an air of perplexed 
distress, She had heard, through the morning, 
expressions of general sympathy, which were evi- 
dently intended to be applied to her particular 
case, though she could not divine the reason why, 
Still she forced an air of composure, until her hus- 
band should come home, and she should hear from 
him a solution of the troublesome enigma. Thus 
was the subject in a manner broached for him; 
and he found it less difficult to go into an explana- 
tion with his wife, than he had feared it would be. 
And he was, moreover, instead of blaming her for 
her extravagance, put upon his own defence in the 
most gentle manner, She did not reprove him in 
words—nor, indeed, did she intend to convey any 
reproach ; but not the least of McIntyre’s task was 
to console his wife—not for the fact that he was a 
bankrupt, but that he had not treated her like a 
reasonable being, worthy of his confidence, 

Misfortune developes the virtues of a woman. 
Sally McIntyre was once more the sensible girl 
that a “ fashionable education” found her. The 
husband was possessed of a treasure which the 
law could not reach, and which no “bill of dis- 
covery” or chancery proceeding could compel him 
to surrender, Many a man has thus discovered a 
“sterling bond” among his assets ; and has blessed 
the misfortune which made him so happy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ My dear Stupid,” said Aunty Gorham to her 
husband, a few mornings after her first triumph, 
“ you don’t seem to take any interest in any thing. 
Only to think that Sally McIntyre has been com- 
pelled to go back to Tiffany, and beg him to take 
back the goods she ordered, the very day her hus- 
band failed! Was there ever such a downfall to 
upstart pride !” 

“Was there ever such a noble woman, you 
mean,” said Gorham, startled into a bold expres- 
sion, for once. “And McIntyre himself, has be- 
haved no less honorably, in every particular,” 

“ Low bred wretches!” returned Mrs, Gorham, her 
eyes flashing. “ I do hope that those who have cred- 
ited them, won’t receive ten cents on the dollar !” 

Mr, Gorham “ humphed,” 

“ That’s your way !” exclaimed his lady, “ You 
never had any spirit. What a providential escape 
was our Jane’s from that man !” 

Mr. Gorham “ humphed” once more, 

“There you goagain! Twohumpsmakea camel, 
Stupid! I declare I have no patience with you !” 

“The more need have I then for myself,” an- 
swered the husband. “I have always practised a 
camel’s patience at home, and I shall now need 
his strength abroad,” And he tossed a note across 
the table to her. Jt was an invitation to attend a 
meeting of her son-in-law Pratt’s creditors, 

“ You don’t mean to say”—said Mrs, Gorham, 
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starting up, but stopping short, and starting with 
her lips parted in angry amazement. 

“TI don’t mean to say any thing,” replied her 
husband, “ except that as you find McIntyre’s stop- 
page so agreeable, brought about as it is by the 
fashionable folly which you have aided and abet- 
ted, you may find even a higher pleasure near 
home, in Pratt’s insolvency.” 

“Insolvency! Don’t say the word. Don’t 
breathe it, Hush it up!” And Mrs. Gorham 
went into hysterics, After attending, so far as he 
could contribute thereto, to her restoration, Mr. G, 
escaped before the next attack came on, and ap- 
plied himself to business. He was a large credi- 
tor of both the young merchants, and had in vain 
endeavored to check both in their ruinous career ; 
in vain, because Aunty Gorham, for purposes of 
her own, was edging Jane, and Jane was stimula- 
ting Sally, and the husbands respectively were 
sympathising with their wives. Mr. Gorham 
knew more of affairs on change, than of fashiona- 
ble movements. While, as related in the open- 
ing, his wife was in her first ecstacies at McIn- 


self as to what should be done in the business, if 


Pratt failed also; as he had every reason to ap- | 
prehend, And by the time that Mrs, G, had | 
| Stupid. And Jane, checked and mortified, was 
hysterics over the stoppage of the other, he had | 


ceased from her joy at the failure of one, to go into 


arranged in his mind to aid them both. It was no 
movement of pure friendship or affection, or affi- 
nity—though no doubt these things had their 
weight. McIntyre was a friend of long standing, 
from whom his wife and daughter had never been 
entirely able toestrange him ; and Pratt was his son- 
in-law, with whose fate his daughter’s was coupled. 
Both were in his debt. ‘To let them go down was 
to lose his claims—to sustain them through their 
present difficulties, was to secure himself in the 
end. Upon this he determined. 

“ Of course, my dear, you intend to sustain Jane’s 
husband,” said Mrs. G., a day or two afterward, 

“ Certainly.” 

“ As to the McIntyre’s, they deserve their mis- 
fortunes.” And having satisfied herself in the 
hope of yet finding her prophecy verified, and Mc- 
Intyre in the sheriff’s hands, she continued :— 
“ Jane gives her soirée next week, and the bank- 
rupt McIntyres will hardly be present, I think, 
Jane must ask them”—and her eyes twinkled 
with malicious pleasure, “ and I do wonder how 
they will express their ‘regret. If they can’t 
plead ‘engagements,’ they can plead broken en- 
gagements, can’t they ?” 

Gorham heard with astonishment the fiendish 
delight of his wife, and wondered why he had 
never before resisted such absolute deformity of 
spirit. He calmly answered, “Jane gives no 
more soirées, Mrs, Gorham,—or if she does, her 
husband may pay his own notes.” 

“ But her arrangements are all made, Mr, Gor- 
ham,” said the frightened wife, “How can she 
retreat now ?” 





| submit. 
tyre’s misfortunes, he was cogitating within him- 
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“ How could Mrs. McIntyre return those shawls 
and silks?” 

“Mrs. McIntyre !--odious ! Why will you continu- 
ally throw those extravagant bankrupts in my face?” 

“ McIntyre’s assets are fifty per cent, better than 
Pratt’s. If Mac is a bankrupt, your son-in-law 
is fifty per cent, worse.” 

“ You had better, my dear Stupid, arrange Mc- 
Intyre’s affairs at once, and guarantee his debts.” 

“T have, my duck,” said Gorham with mock 
tenderness, 

“ What!” said Aunty G., in a prolonged scream, 
her eyes darting fire, and every limb trembling. 

“T have, my darling,” repeated Gorham, slowly 
and distinctly, 

“ Now I shall die!” said Mrs, Gorham, throw- 
ing herself back in her chair, and dropping her 
arms at her sides, But she did not die then; nor 
did she even go into hysterics, On the eve of her 
triumph, her Stupid had actually dared to defeat 
the result of the machinations of years; and she 
had no help for it, and no course left her but to 
And worse than all the rest, both hus- 
band and son-in-law definitively asserted their in- 
dependence, and resolved to maintain it. Aunty 
Gorham, with all her envy and artifice was put 
down by the plain straight-forwardness of her 


compelled, sorely against her will, to reduce her 
establishment, and cease the extravagance of ultra 
fashion ; or rather that tawdry overdoing of mat- 
ters which the weak and vain mistake for true re- 
finement and elegance, 

Mr. Gorham’s sound old fashioned advice, and 
oversight, soon placed the young men in a healthy 
train again, Admonished by experience, their 
wives took the same course in their households, 
Jane did so at first with an ill grace; but Sally 
showed unprompted, of what noble conduct she was 
capable, As the friend and confidant of her husband, 
she proved ever after his best adviser. She looked 
back with wonder and remorse upon her former 
follies ; and showed, by practical evidence, that she 
had discovered that woman has a higher destiny 
than to cultivate the mysteries of the fashionable 
cuisine and the details of mode-making and mode- 
following. She wondered, that her heart ever 
could have been full of such evil passions as rivalry 
in frivolity fosters and engenders; and strove by 
active and untiring efforts to be useful, and to do 
good, to redeem the time that she had lost in folly, 

It would be uncharitable to say that Aunty 
Gorham did not profit by the lesson which her reso- 
lute “Old Stupid” administered, Buta certain weak- 
ness for scandal procured for her the soubriquet 
which we have given her through the narrative, 
And though she did strive hard to overcome some 
of her propensities, yet she retained enough to 
preserve her identity to the last, Jane, though 
still Jane, and her mother’s own daughter, profited 
by adversity. Nevertheless, some vinegar dispo- 
sitioned ladies would always say of her, “ give Jane 


hal 


Pratt a chance again, and then sce! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“OLD WRECKS” SHOWS THAT HIS NAME IS APPRO- 
PRIATE, 


THERE was one person, and only one, at the ball 
alluded to in the preceding chapter, who observed 
that as the night waned, there were visible indi- 
cations of a change in the weather. For some 
cause best known to himself, old Ricketts had for 
some time past been a watcher through the night, 
and now as the moon disappeared in a thick bank 
of clouds in the western horizon, and the wind 
freshened, the countenance of the captain as- 
sumed an expression unusually cheerful, En- 
couraging his guests to continue their revelry, he 
and his old cook stole off to the stable,* from 
which they led out a pony, tethered him, and fast- 
ening a large lantern to his head, turned him 
loose. The Captain then enjoining it on the ne- 
gress to keep the horse in motion, returned to the 
house, apparently delighted at the deepening dark- 
ness, and the gale that now threatened a speedy 
termination to the sports of his guests. The hea- 
vens were soon overspread with clouds, the night 
became pitchy dark, and the wind became so vio- 
lent that the women and sober men crowded into 
the house, the younger Tucker almost trembling 


* Itis the general belief in North Carolina, that a cus- 
tom similar to that we have attributed to Ricketts, gave 
a name toa noted portion of the State. The region of 
country due east of Albermarle Sound, and between that 
and the ocean, is called Nag’s Head; a name not un- 
known to the politicians of the country, as applications 
have been made to Congfess for appropriations to open 
an Inlet, in this section, across the bar of the ocean. 

It is said that an old banker, in former times, kept a 
nag, or pony, which, on dark nights, he would drive over 
the beach, tethered, and with a lantern fastened to his 
head; and the dipping, or to use a vulgar phrase, the 
“bobbing up and down” of this light would deceive sailors, 
and decoy their vessels over the bar, causing them to be 
wrecked. 

From its salubrious climate and facilities for sea bath- 
ing. Nag’s Head is now a fashionable resort in summer; 
and at that season one will find there now elegant people, 
and good society. 

31 





with awe as he heard the roar of the chafed and 
angry ocean. He thought of those who might be 
out in such a storm, and he was wondering at the 
hardihood of the mariner who could ride undis- 
mayed upon the fearful deep when lashed into 
fury by the tempest, when a sudden exclamation 
threw the whole company into commotion. He 
was at first alarmed with the vague suspicion of 
disaster, but his fears were quickly dispelled by 
the cheerful countenances around him, and the 
wild exclamations of delight which burst from 
the lips of all, male and female. For himself, he 
could see nothing at which to rejoice, while he 
was still more bewildered by the cries, “ She’s on 
the right track!” “She’s in the Davil’s Basin 
now !” “She’s swamped! she’s swamped !” which 
were uttered by the crowd as they fairly tumbled 
out at the doors and windows. Rushing into the 
yard himself, he found his father, who, taking 
him by the hand, said hastily, and with emotion, 
“ Farewell, my dear boy, we may not meet again! 
There is a ship aground, and I am going with 
Captain Ricketts, in a boat, to see what aid we 
can render to those on board. Good bye! they 
are waiting for me.” 

“JT must go, too,” said Walter, seizing his 
father’s arm with both his hands; “you’ll be 
lost—you ll certainly be lost, and I will perish 
with you!” 

“ Nonsense, Walter! nonsense! Release me, 
boy; many an unhappy man may be drowned 
while you delay me thus!” 

“Come on! all hands uboard!” shouted those 
who were manning a boat by the beach, and the 
elder Tucker, with Walter still clinging to his 
arm, and whom he in vain endeavored to shake 
off, hurried to the shore, Here he had little time 
to hesitate, for the young man was in the boat 
before him, and soon the hardy bankers, chanting 
a wild air, and indulging in ribald jests, and oaths 
of the most shocking profanity, were riding on 
the billows, ‘The wind blew from the shore, and 


_ had somewhat lulled, but still there was a heavy 
| sea rolling, and as the boat rocked to and fro, now 
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moving slowly and almost perpendicularly up- 
ward, and anon darting swiftly down between the 
yawning waves, Walter Tucker nearly lost his 


consciousness, and was still clinging to the gun. | 


wales when he found himself safely by the side 
of the grounded ship, A shout of joy from those 
on board the latter brought him to his senses, and 
he soon forgot his fears as he began to feel for 
those whom he had come to relieve, The ship 
had struck upon the sand, and while the passen- 
gers stood trembling and weeping on deck, parents 
and children, wives and husbands clinging to and 
embracing each other, the sailors were busily en- 
gaged in lightening the vessel. Most of these 
latter, expecting to be lost, had got drunk, and 
their wild shouts, mingled with the fierce roar of 
the waters, and the piteous moan of the beasts 
that were thrown into the deep to be devoured 
while yet alive by the greedy sharks that were 
shoaling round the ship. A leak was sprung in 
the hold—deeper and deeper the vessel was set- 
tling in the water, and wave after wave swept the 
deck, when the passengers began to crowd into 
the yawl, and the pilot boat which had come to 
their relief, The last to leave the ship were two 
young persons, a male and female, who threw 
their arms about each other and seemed utterly 
powerless when told that one of them would have 
to wait for the return of the boats, There was 
no time to be lost in efforts to separate the couple, 


and Walter Tucker, springing out of the boat 
whose complement was not full, forced the tender 
and generous passengers into it, and remained 
with the sailors, hardly expecting ever again to 


see the land, It seemed to him that every wave 
would dash the ship to pieces and he was growing 
so numb that he could hardly cling to a mast as 
the waters broke over him, when his father’s hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. 

The Captain, stationing the mate with a guard 
of sailors by the goods on shore, accompanied 
every boat to the vessel, and did not cease his ex- 
ertions until he had landed almost his entire cargo, 
On his return from his last trip, he was indignant 
ut finding that his guard had deserted their trust, 
and following them to the house, his indignation 
was changed to astonishment at what he heard, 
‘The superstitious sailors averred that they were 
in a land of witches, and that several bales of 
goods had suddenly, and without any visible ex- 
ternal agency, glided swiftly off and disappeared ; 
some of the passengers confirmed the statement, 
and many of the bankers themselves were in a state 
of great alarm, charging the crew with dealings 
with mysterious and familiar spirits. ‘The whole 
company were astounded and frightened at the in- 
credible stories which they heard and all marched 
out together to witness the phenomenon which 
had so terrified the mate and his companions, 
‘The morning had, however, now shown its cheer- 
ful face in the east and the goblins of the beach, 
if any there were, fled with the shades of night, 





| the presence of the sailors, 
| tained, that the clerk in the establishment was the 
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under whose mantle they had played their de- 
vilish tricks, 


— + 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UTOPIAN HOSPITALITY. 


Tue passengers who had trusted themselves to 
the ill-fated Siren, found, to their surprise, that 
they were among a kind and considerate people, 
who ministered to their wants with a tact and de- 
licacy not to be expected in a race so rude, Some 
of those who had participated in the frolic of the 
preceding night, were imbued with the most gen- 
erous and hospitable feelings; others expected, 
not unreasonably, to lose nothing by their atten- 
tions, and all seemed to feel for and sympathise 
with the forlorn and suffering strangers. Captain 
Ricketts, acting as a sort of commissioner of 
wrecks, gave his immediate attention to the cargo, 
busying himself in having it placed in a 
place of safety on the beach, and sheltered by a 
temporary shed, Dr. Ribs, on the other hand, 
assuming to himself the office of master of cere- 
monies and dispenser of hospitalities, with all the 
pompous courtesy which he could command, gave 
the strangers a hearty welcome to Utopia, as- 
sured them that their condition should be rendered 
as pleasant as possible, and in companies of twos, 
threes, and fours, assigned them to the charge of 
his wealthiest neighbors, He himself was a 
boarder, he said, but in the name of his avsent 
and generous host, he would take the liberty of 
offering the shelter of his roof and the hospitality 
of his board, to Robert and Alice Bladen, who, as 
he judged by their dress and manners, were of 
superior rank, and would be pleased to be within 
reach of a man of the Doctor’s importance and 
refinement, Now, Miss Polly Dawson had just 
concluded to make a similar offer, and she at- 
tached herself vehemently to the girl, while Dr. 
Ribs fastened himself to the gentleman, while, 
perhaps, each one was mainly solicitous about the 
person who was to accompany the guest who was 
beset with entreaties. The young strangers— 
who were brother and sister, and were the same 
persons whose attachment for each other had been 
so conspicuous on the night preceding—could not 
agree as to the place where they should take up 
their temporary abode. Robert Bladen, pleased 
with the black eyes of the fair Polly Dawson, was 
for accompanying her, and*indeed, took the liberty 
of distinguishing her with such compliments and 
marks of favor as fairly made her heart dance 
within her. His sister, however, filled with vague 
fears and suspicions, was unwilling to move from 
her present location, protected as it would be by 
She had, too, ascer- 


person who had displayed so much gallantry on 
the night before; and his conduct then, his face 
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and manners, and those of his father, seemed to 
vouch for the respectability of his employer, She 
wished, too, to be with some one of her own sex 
in whom she could confide, and such a one she 
thought she had found in the little daughter of 
Ricketts’ new bride; a quiet girl, in whom the 
womanly sagacity, or whim of Alice, had quickly 
read an uncommon character. Of course, the 
lady’s wishes had to be obeyed, but the belle of 
Utopia had no reason to complain of the ill suc- 
cess of her charms, She attracted the attention 
of Chester Rowton, a person of the most elegant 
manners and distinguished air of any of those 
who had landed on the beach and a young gentle- 
man who would have cut no mean figure in any 
circle, He looked not more than twenty-five, had 
a decided Norman cast of features, and though 
fastidious in dress and refined in conversation, 
seemed a thorough man of the world. His atten- 
tions to Polly Dawson were more playful, but not 
so marked as those of Robert Bladen, and in fact, 
he appeared so devoted to the latter’s sister, that 
He 
at first desired to remain with her at Ricketts’, 
but finding, or, seeming to find that the accom. 
modations were not sufficient, he bade her a re- 
luctant farewell, and accompanied the delighted 


no other object could fix his serious regard, 


beauty of the beach, His baggage was shouldered 
by the latter’s father and brothers; the other 
strangers followed their respective hosts, and Walter 
Tucker, and his father had now time to scan 
more closely the features of Bladen and his sister, 
and to learn something of their history and desti- 
nation, ‘The young man was a stout counterpart 
of his sister, with fine, curly, chestnut hair, an 
open, generous, confiding countenance, and the 
modest, manly demeanor of one who had not seen 
more than twenty summers, who had known little 
of the intrigues of courts, the corruptions of cities, 
or the general heartlessness of this world, 

His sister could not have been more than six- 
teen years old, and there was yet in her manners 
much of the careless, artless girl, while her form, 
which was extremely light, airy and graceful, 
had not yet assumed its full proportions, 
not beautiful—no one thought her beautiful when 
he first looked at her face—and yet no one ever 
left her after an hour’s acquaintance, without 
having on his heart a sweet impression which 
long years would not erase, ‘Truth, tenderness, 
and innocent vivacity sparkled in her light blue 
eyes; her face, which was not large, shone with 


She was 


a light se celestial that no one could recollect the 
form of her features, while her voice, in all its 
various intonations, was always low, and soft, and 
musical, Though full of timidity and genuine 
modesty, she seemed an utter stranger to the arti- 
fices of her sex, and indeed, to many of the 
usages of society, and while in every word she 
spoke, in every act, and look, motion, and laugh, she 
was violating some cardinal rule of conventional 
etiquette, she was ever graceful, ever interesting, 
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ever clothed in the drapery of spotless purity. 
She and her brother soon informed their enter- 
tainers that they had relations in the Province of 
North Carolina—persons who stood high in the 
court of Governor Martin, where they intended 
first to go, and where it was the purpose of Ches- 
ter Rowton to remain, Of this latter, who had 
greatly excited the curiosity of the elder Tucker, 
they seemed to know but little, except that he 
was of noble birth and enterprising character, 
and expected to find in North Carolina, a field 
worthy of his genius and courage, 


—+— 


CHAPTER IX, 
SCENES IN UTOPIA, 


Tue name of an individual becomes so identified 
with his character that the two often seem to be 
remarkably well suited together, although we 
have the authority of Shakespeare for the asser- 
tion that there ’s nothing ina name, It may be 
so; but sometimes the name, even to a stranger, 
will convey a tolerably correct impression of the 
person who owns it; and such was certainly the 
case with regard to the beau of Utopia. His 
original christian name was Timothy, which, 
while he was a boy, was always abbreviated into 
Tim; a designation which offended his vanity 
when he grew up to man’s estate, and which he 
then changed to the more euphonious appellation 
of T. McDonald. The Ribs still remained,though 
somewhat ennobled by the aristocratic prefix, even 
as the protuberant ossifications of his body were 
rendered less ridiculous by the dignity of his car- 
riage and the grace of his manners. In truth, the 
Doctor was essentially a man of bones; aye, of 
bones, which if found among fossil remains, would 
have puzzled the most skilful naturalist; while 
that part of him, through which it is said the evil 
one makes his approaches, was extremely meagre. 
By the benevolent wisdom of Providence, how- 
ever, he was endowed with a high opinion of his 
personal attractions, and his egotism furnished 
him with a shield as impervious to the shafts of 
ridicule, as the hide of a rhinoceros to the stings 
of a mosquitoe. He was, too, somewhat fluent of 
speech, and on all occasions and all subjects, mus- 
tered into service the high-sounding technicalities 
of his profession; a number of which he had 
picked up at various times, and stowed away in 
his memory. ‘Taking it into his head to become 
desperately enamored of Alice Bladen, he spent 
the Sabbath with her, entertaining her with a his- 
tory and description of the region in which she 
was then placed, She was not displeased at his 
attentions, furnishing as they did food. for mirth, 
while his knowledge of localities enabled her to 
gratify her curiosity in regard to the country and 
people of Utopia, Fascinated with the wild and 
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desolate features of the place, each one of which 
was new to her, she spent the day in rambling 
about, imagining herself in the great desert of 
Zaharah, while a group of high, steep, bleak hills 
of loose and naked sand, on the sides of which, 
half naked, sun-embrowned and savage looking 
children were climbing and tumbling, strengthen. 
ed the illusion, 

“ What a sweet place !” exclaimed Alice, as she 
approached these hills ; “ how would I love to live 
here among the wild wandering Arabs, knowing 
no one, and no one knowing me or my language.” 

“The Arabs speak English,” said Doctor Ribs, 
“though it’s somewhat tinctured, as we doctors 
say; nor are they so wild as you suppose,” 

Alice stretched her eyes, and some of the others 
looked curiously at each other, when the beau con- 
tinued : 

“T’m an Arab myself, not born here it’s true, 
but this is now my home, and I’m sure I’m as 
tame as a pet cat.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” exclaimed 
Alice; astonished at the Doctor’s language, and 
infinitely amused at his smirking manner, 

“This place,” said Walter Tucker, “is called 
Arabia, Miss Alice, and the Doctor thinks you 
are alluding to it, and not to Arabia proper.” 

“ Arabia proper !” exclaimed the beau; “ what 
do you know about this country! I ’spose you 
think that your own swampy country is better 
than this, but I’d have you know that this is as 
proper an Arabia as any in the world; and I 
ought to know, for I’ve traveled some.” 

“Were you ever in the East ?” asked Alice, 

“ This is east, Miss,” replied the Doctor ; “ but 
I’ve been North as far as Currituck Inlet, and 
that’s what few Arabs can say.” 

“T should think so,” said Walter Tucker; at 
which Robert Bladen and his sister gave him a 
very pleasant look, 

“ And this is called Arabia,”* said Alice, after 
a pause ; “it does indeed look like that country, 
which from a child, has filled my imagination 
with romantic visions, Brother, please let’s visit 
it.” 


* It may be proper here to make some explanation of 
the terms used in the preceding pages. 

Arabia was a name sometimes applied to a portion of 
the beach in North Carolina, and the wreckers were 
called Arabs. 

Sand-fiddler. A word which occurs in a preceding 
chapter, is the local name for a small animal of the 
shell-fish kind, and which abounds on the beach. Its 
motions are extremely odd and amusing ; it never turns 
when it wishes to go in any direction, but will run side- 
wise or backwards; and when once it starts, no obstacle 
stops it. It will crawl up anything in its way, and is 
therefore the terror of ladies. 

Pocosin is the Indian name for a small swamp, at least 
it is so applied in North Carolina. 

There was something said of a snow bank in August; 
itis said that snow sometimes gets deeply buried in the 
sand, where it has been preserved until summer. 

The anecdote about Ricketts and the corn-pen is 
founded on fact. A similar event actually happened. 
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“ Wait till I am disappointed in love,” answer- 
ed he; and instantly observing a crimson flush 
on his sister’s cheek, he continued: “I have heard 
it said by a wise old friend of ours, that the East 
possesses a peculiar fascination for disappointed 
lovers?” “And he might have added for disappoint- 
ed politicians also,” said Walter, “some how or 
other, whether it be from the pictures we see of 
it, or from some other cause, we have an opinion, 


that it is a land of repose.” 
“T should not think that you learned that from 


its history,” replied Bladen; “ for it has been the 


_ scene of mighty events and terrible convulsions,” 


“ And perhaps for that very reason,” said Alice, 
“we think it to be a land of rest, It is like an 
old man, whose youth was agitated with a whirl- 
wind of passion, until the strong energies of his 
nature were exhausted, and he was left without 
emotion, without love, or fear, or hope, ambition, 
envy or hatred, a calm, quiet, contemplative specta- 
tor of the course of things, The passions, like a 
great Sirocco, have swept over that land, and left 
it; and now among its broken arches, its tottering 
columns and its piles of ruins, is the most appro- 
priate place to sit and think on the text of the 
Preacher, ‘ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity,’” 

“Truly, sister, you are no indifferent preacher 
yourself, and I hardly know what to think of you, 
Travel, and the excitement of new scenes, have 
wakened a new genius within you.” 

“T feel astonished at myself,” said Alice, “ for 
ideas which have long been floating indistinctly 
in my mind, have suddenly assumed distinct and 
palpable shapes, and what is more, I can express 
myself more fluently and eloquently than I 
formerly could,” 

“That reminds me of a figure which I have 
heard father use,” spoke Walter Tucker, “ he says 
that when we are young, the knowledge of certain 
subjects is seen by the mind, as the eyes see a far 
off continent, For a long time there is before us 
the dim outline of huge mass of something, we 
do n't know what, Gradually it becomes more and 
more distinct ; then we see the mountains, hills and 
plains, and at last the country, with all its colors, 
shapes and appearances, lies before us,” 

“Did your father ever send you to school?” 
asked Alice Bladen, looking at Walter with a 
kindly inquisitive look, 

“ He has taught me himself,” answered the lad; 
“and ever since I could read, I ’ve been wanting 
to visit those countries about which you spoke, I 
should feel so free in those lonely deserts, and 
would have so much to think about while wander- 


_ ing among ruins that look like the wreck of an 


old world, I have heard father say, that what 
they call the barbarous state, is the most natural 
state of mankind, and that this is their first and 
last condition, He says that nations are like child- 
ren; when they are infants, they are too inno- 


| cent and happy, and ignorant to care for those 


things which engage them in manhood, and when 
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they are old they are too wise. 
be, I always had a desire to visit the east.” 

“And so have I now,” said Robert Bladen, the 
party having reached the top of the highest hill, 
“TI should like to go that way as far as my father- 
land, See, sister, what a wide waste of water lies 
between us and our home,” 

“ But the sea seems to bring us close by it,” 
answered Alice; “for there are no hills, and 


But however this | 








leave, together with no small number of Arabs, the 
sailors, and Captain Ricketts, seated themselves 
about the cargo, For a while the company were 
lively and mirthful, but as the night waned and 
drowsy feelings came on apace, various kinds of 


| amusement were proposed for the purpose of keep- 


of this very water, stands our dear old house, It | 


scems to me that I can almost see it in the far 
horizon, peeping out from the trees that surround 
it. I do believe, in fact, I see something; yes, do 
but see, it’s a ship, it’s a ship! How small and 
white, and beautiful it looks! One could almost 
imagine that it is the tiny and snowy barge of 
some little fairy, taking a pleasure trip on the 
water,” 

“T had rather ifteine it to be a vessel from 
home, and filled with our friends,” said Robert, 
“I wonder if it will come near enough for us to 
hail it: let’s hold out our handkerchiefs,” 

“ That ship,” said Doctor Ribs, “ is many miles 
from here, and if it scems only as large as your 
hand, how do you suppose those on board can see 
your handkerchief? It would be dangerous for 
it to come nearer than it is, though I have no 
doubt it is bound for Edenton or New Berne.” 

“ T hope so,” replied Robert ; ‘ and then we shall 
soon hear from home,” 

“It’s only one day behind us, brother,” said 
Alice, laughing.” 

“ No matter,” answered Robert; “it must have 
left since we did; and besides, you know we 
were unusually long on the route.” 

As if impatient to start off immediately for New 
Berne, whither he was bound, Robert Bladen now 
descended the hill, and with him the rest of the 
company, who by this time, began to have an ap- 
petite for dinner. 
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CHAPTER X, 


UTOPIAN SPRITES, 


Tux captain of the lost vessel had, during the | 


day which followed his disaster, heard many 
strange reports about the frequent appearance and 
evil practices of witches and devils on the beach, 
He, himself, gave but little credit to these stories, 
which he considered as the offspring of ignorance 
and superstition ; but his crew were not so incre- 
dulous, and most heartily wished themselves safely 
away. In the course of the evening, Chester 
Rowton and many of the bankers, came to the 


the stranded goods, Accordingly, the air being 








cool, a fire was kindled on the beach, and Walter | 
Tucker and his father, who had not yet taken his © 


ing themselves awake. Some were fora dance, 
there was a clamorous call for old Pocosin Dan, 


_ and his fiddle, but Tucker being averse to such 
houses, and countries between, and on the banks | 


sports on the Sabbath, desired to amuse the com- 
pany with a story. “ If you will keep silent,” said 
he, “ and listen to me, I will tell you a tale which 
I heard many years ago, and which concerns the 
very business we are on to-night.” 

“You must know,” continued he, “ that the Devil 
keeps watch in every man’s heart, even as we 
are watching these goods, and the moment you 
begin to harbor an evil wish, he smiles upon you in 
the shape of some pleasing hope, pats you on the 
back and whispers in your ear, ‘that’s a bright 
thought, my good fellow; follow it up.’ In this 
way a man may unawares make a bargain with 
the old enemy, and before he knows it, his soul 
will be sold and paid for, Whenever a bad idea 
pops into your mind, you may know Satan is 
about, and if every body would recollect this, and 
act accordingly, there would ’nt be so many sin- 
ners lost, Now it so happened that there once lived 
in England, in the old country, a very sprightly lad, 
whose name was Jack Hawser, and whose parents 
were very poor, but honest and pious, Of course, 
little Jack, from the time he was a child, looked 
with wonder and admiration at the rich people 
about him, and he was always thinking how 
happy he would be if he only had a large sum of 
money. One day—Jack was then nearly a grown 
man—the minister of the Parish took for his text 
that passage of Scripture where it is asked, “ What 
would it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” and at the conclusion of the 
discourse, he told his friends to go home and think 
of and answer in their own hearts, this solemn 
question, ‘ Will you give your soul to God, to be 
saved by him in Heaven, or sell it to the Devil for 
worldly gain?’ Jack thought a great deal on 
this matter, he argued it with himself, and every 
time he would argue it, the blessings of a large 
fortune would become more and more enticing, 
He wanted to be a great merchant, and have ships 
at sea ; and he thought at last, that he would sell 
himself for a little while, and after he had got to 
be rich and prosperous, he would repent and join 
the church, and try to be saved, As soon as he 
came to this conclusion, he felt certain that he 
would find a sum of money in a certain place in 
this country ; but as his parents would not let him 


_ go to sea, he ran away, went to Liverpool and 


head-quarters of Utopia, and it was agreed that | there bound himself to the captain of a merchant- 


all the men should that night keep watch about | man, which was to sail with a rich cargo to 


| . 
| America, 


Well, the vessel started, and young 
Jack Hawser, in whom one evil deed prepared 
the way for another, began to reflect on the great 
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amount of money the captain would receive for 
his goods, and how easy it would be to raise a mu- 
tiny in the ship and take it, He grew worse and 
worse ; when he got to New York, spent all his 
little earnings for drink and lewd women, and by 
the time his master was ready to sail, had become 
a thorough villain, The captain had sold all his 
goods for money, and wishing to carry home a 
load of produce from the Southern provinces, set 
sail for the West Indies, The crew mutinied ; 


the captain, mate, steward, and several sailors | 


were put to death and thrown overboard, and 
Jack Hawser and his assistants became masters of 
the vessel and its contents, Then it was that Jack 
began to harbor more wicked designs, and to lay 
plots for the destruction of his companions, so that 
he might have the ship and all its money to him- 
self, 
remembered the preacher’s sermon, and wished 
that the devil might now come to his assistance, 
Suddenly the stars and moon disappeared and ter- 
rible black clouds rolled through the air, almost 


furiously, andthe ship rolled and pitched among 
waves as big as the largest mountain, 
be so dark too, that no one could see the face of 





While he was thinking on this matter, he | 
_ told his business; advised 


Le titi 


tecth were monstrous large and white, and sharp, 
and his hair, which was of all colors, smelt of 
brimstone; and while his laugh made the cold 
chills run over Jack, his eyes looked devilishly 
cunning and deep, bright and obscure, bold and 
double-meaning. ‘Though close by Jack Hawser, 
he seemed to be millions of miles off, so far off 
and hidden were his thoughts, and feelings, and 
nature, and so little did he seem like a man of earth. 
He walked, and moved his body and limbs as if 
they were made of air, and moved about of their 
own accord, without any sort of effort; and when 
he laid his hand on Jack’s shoulder, it had a most 
unnatural feeling, different from any thing else in 
the world, and making Jack’s hair rise on end, 
and his flesh shrink and quiver all over him. 
Jack knew it was the Devil, but he was afraid to 
say so, and so he held his peace till the Evil One 
im to kill his three 
companions, as soon as th@y went to sleep, and 
then to look on a certain spot, near yon sand hills, 


_ and he would find a large heap of gold. Jack, 
touching the masts of the ships; the winds blew | 


It got to | 


his nearest neighbor; the rigging was torn like | 


rotten threads, one of the masts fell with a terrible 
crash, and all seemed to be lost, when a great 
light appeared out to the West. The sailors en- 
deavored to steer towards it, but the vessel, in 


turning, got into a trough of the sea, and a heavy | 
squall striking her at the same time, she fell on 
her beam ends, and before they could get into the 
yawl, several—in fact one half of the sailors were 


lost. ‘The other four came safely to shore, land- 
ding on this very beach, and having nothing with 
them but the clothes which they had on, They 
were glad, however, to escape from the water on 
any condition, and next morning they began to 
roam over the sand in search of some habitation, 
and of something to eat, 

“ Jack Hawser, straying off from the others, was 
walking by himself, when suddenly a man, who 
had not, as Jack thought, come from any direc- 
tion, was walking by his side, Jack looked at 
him, and he looked at Jack, at the same 
time smiling and telling him not to be atraid; 
though the young man could not but feel a strange 
sort of dread. His companion was plainly dressed, 
like an Englishman, and spoke very familiarly ; 
but still he looked very mysterious, did not make 
any noise as he trod on the sand, and his voice 
sounded as if it came from a hundred miles off. 

“ There was a spice of malice, too, in his looks, 
and his smile made Jack shudder, and though he 
seemed charnied by the man’s face and was 
obliged to look at it, it had a very strange and 
fearful appearance, and stripes of dark shade 
lined it, and it seemed to change from brown to 
white every instant, and then from blue to livid, 
just like a piece of variable colored silk. His 








‘ 


glad to get rid of his new acquaintance on any 
terms, promised to follow the advice, and then the 
old Man vanished in an instant. That very day 
Jack Hawser proposed to the sailors, after they 
had made a hearty meal on fish, that they all take 
a sleep; but he himself remained awake, and 
while his companions were all unconscious of 
what he was about, he took a large stone and 
smashed their heads, one by one, and then threw 
He then hurried off and found 
the gold where it was promised ; a tremendous, 
large, glittering heap, that made Jack dance for 
joy. He could hardly believe his own senses, 
and in a sort of rapture, fell upon his knees to 
hug and kiss the bright coin, when suddenly he 
found in his arms a skeleton of fiery bones, and 


them into the sea. 


| his lips touched a raw and bloody head, the clotted 


gore besmearing his face and hands, and getting 
into his mouth, He was nearly frozen with 
horror, and the more he tried to get away, the 
tighter were his arms drawn about the bones, and 
the ghastly head, covered with eyes that were 
balls of fire, with terrible mouths, full of brains 
and mangled flesh, still rubbed against his face, 
kissed, and licked him with tongues that were 
spewing hissing serpents, All day and all night, 
Jack was tied to that frightful monster, some of 
its mouths growling like tigers from perdition, 
some wailing and groaning like men in the 
agonies of death, some screaming piteously, like 
infants, some howling, and some laughing, and 
mocking, and gibbering, squeaking, and scream- 
ing like ghosts, and witches, while cats were 
mewing and fighting on his back, and serpents, 
and slimy snails crawling over his flesh, At last 
he tried to pray, but as his heart thought of God 
and Heaven, a loud clap of thunder shook the 


_ earth to its centre, and then a voice, crying out, 


‘you shall be a merchant in hell,’ the howls and 
yelis of ten thousand devils rent the air, and poor 
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Jack Hawser disappeared in the yawning earth, 
still hugging and kissing, against his will, the 
monster with the bleeding and grisly head. Ever 
since that time the place where Jack’s ship went 
down, is called ‘ The Devil’s Toll Gate,’ and it is 
said, that he steals off all the goods that are 
stranded on the beach, and among those hills over 
there they disappear, and are carried in mockery 
to the merchant of hell,” 

As Pocosin Dan finished his story, and while 
the attentive sailors were looking uneasily and 
suspiciously around them, a sudden cry of horror 
and astonishment turned all eyes to the pile of 
of goods which begun to move and tumble about 
as if making way for a bale at the bottom, which, 
apparently, instinct with life, glided from the rest 
of the cargo and dashed swiftly over the plain, 
The astonishment and awe of the crew were un- 
speakable, and even the Dovers and the captain 
of the lost ship began to feel extremely uncom- 
fortable, A new supply of grog was ordered, a 
stricter watch enjoined, and weapons prepared ; 
but there was great conflict of opinion as to the 
best mode of proceeding against the Evil One, and 
much doubt as to the propriety of any plan pro- 
posed, At length several hardy tars, armed with 
cutlasses, and clubs, and emboldened by drink, 
mounted the haunted pile, and swore they would 
follow it to the gates of purgatory. They had 
scarcely seated themselves, when one of them, 
finding himself moving, grasped his seat more 
tightly, erying out, “clear the way! now for a 
fair wind, and a smooth passage!” One of his 
companions at the same time mounted behind 
him, and the others vociferously cheered, some 
crying, “ Hoist the union, Jack, when you get to 
port ;” some shouting, “Stand up for merry old 
England,” and some urging them bravely to board 
the old pirate Devil, in the name of his sacred 
Majesty George the Third, 

“Three cheers for England!” responded the 
hardy couple, as they started on their cruise, and 
away they were swiftly borne, one of them crying 
out as he glided over the sand, “ Farewell, mess- 
mates! fifteen knots an hour for Davy Jones’ 
Locker,” In the course of an hour they returned, 
whooping and singing as they came, and bearing 
in triumph something between them, declaring, 
with all the rich expletives and emphatic oaths 
of the sailor’s vocabulary, that they had slain and 
beheaded the great Enemy of mankind. 

The bankers heard their exultations without 
any visible emotions, except that they looked 
anxiously at each other, pressed closely together, 
and spoke in hurried whispers, Their conduct 
was not unobserved, and soon the cause was 
known, for by the dim light of the fire they re- 
cognized the severed and ghastly head of one of 
their neighbors and friends, and that of a horse! 
The whole matter was a mystery to all but the 
barkers, the two prominent actors being as much 
in the dark as the others, and not willing to be- 





~ 


lieve that they had not actually encountered a 
spirit of darkness, They could only relate that 
they had succeeded, near the neighboring hills, in 
lashing the goods on which they rode to a small 
tree, and that in a few minutes the Devil, in a sort 
of compound shape, with two heads, and a great 
variety of horns, legs, and arms, came upon them ; 
that after a fierce and bloody battle, they had put 
him to death, and taken off his heads, Upon ex- 
amination, the master and his friends found, that 
the bankers had ingeniously played upon the su- 
perstitious credulity of the sailors, in order to con- 
ceal their own cunning and knavish tricks for the 
purloining of goods, They were in the habit of 
thieving, on such occasions, in pairs, and had 
often successfully used the following artifice: a 
long, black rope was attached to the tail of a 
horse, which, with a rider on him, was stationed 
at some distance from the cargo; the other end 


| of the rope was provided with a hook, and this 
| was carried and adroitly fastened to a bale of 








goods, which, of course, would soon disappear at the 
full speed of the horse. In this way had the bankers 
been managing on the night alluded to in this chap- 
ter; but, nevertheless, some of the sailors were 
not satisfied with the solution, or at least, affected 
not to be, and to this day the hills where they 
performed this bloody exploit, are called, “The 
Kill-Devil Hills,” and so designated in the maps 
of the State. 

The Arabs affected to feel little for their hapless 
acquaintance, for whom they had all predicted a 
wretched end; Ricketts was particularly, and per- 
haps honestly, indignant at his practices, but his 
neighbors withdrew in a rather moody humor, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE REAL UTOPIA, 


White some of the events recorded in the last 
chapter were occurring, Alice Bladen was amus- 
ing herself with the little daughter of Mrs, Ric- 
ketts. In the language of the ladies, when speak. 
of their preferences (which their enemies say are 
not always rationally to be accounted for) Alice took 
a liking to the child, and even treated her with 
familiarity, although they presented the greatest 
contrast in dress and manners. The girl was 
simple as well as Alice, but diffidence, and a con- 
sciousness of social inferiority, caused her to be 
demure and taciturn. The two were in a rudely 
furnished room by themselves; the girl whom 
Alice had sent for, sitting stiffly in her seat, and 
at a respectful distance from her companion, who 
at first found some difficulty in getting her to sit 
at all. 

“What makes you so silent and reserved?” said 
Alice ; “are you afraid of me ?” 


“No, Miss ;” replied the girl, 
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“And you say you never had any name but 
that of Puss?” 

“No, Miss,” answered the girl, laughing, and 
hanging her head; “ sometimes they call me Uto- 
pia, but I never heard of any other woman who 
was called that way ;” and here she timidly and 
modestly laughed again. 

“It’s a good name; the very name for you,” 
said Alice ; “and hereafter I will always call you 
by it. Would you like to learn to read ?” 

“T can spell now; I can spell now, and 
mother says she hopes to learn me to read before 
next winter,” 

“ Who made you, Utopia ?” 

“God,” said the girl, gazing earnestly at her 
questioner, with her light, hazel eyes, beaming 
more confidently than usual, 

“What ought you to do to make Him your 
friend ?” 

“ Never lie, nor steal, nor do a bad thing, and 
say my prayers every night and morning.” 

“ And who taught you all this, Utopia ?” 

“ Mother,” answered the girl, with a voice ex- 
ceedingly fine and tremulous, 

“ Does she say her prayers ?” 

“T don’t know, Miss;” and she again hung 





her head, the blood almost burning her soft, trans. | 
_ to utter; but he soon recovered himself, and his 


parent cheeks, 

“ Would you not like to live with me, Utopia ?” 
asked Alice. 

“If mother did, I would?” 

“ Would ’nt you like to go without your mother 
and learn to read and write, and be a fine lady, 
with nothing to do but knit and sew ?” 

“I'd rather live with mother.” 

At this instant, the old negress announced that 
a gentleman wished to see Miss Bladen, who, 
with Utopia, went into another room, 

“I hope I did not intrude improperly and at an 
unreasonable hour, Miss Bladen,” said Rowton, 
bowing respectfully, 

“ Certainly not,” answered Alice ; “ why do you 
think it necessary to ask the question ?” 

“ You were up all night, last night, you know, 
and I supposed you might wish to retire early to- 
night.” 

“TI cannot sleep till I hear from the witches,” 
replied Alice; “and, by the way, why are you not 
watching on the beach? I never thought you 
afraid of spirits.” 

“I am not,nor do I believe in them,” said 
Rowton; “and, therefore, it is that I am not 
watching for them, If I were in another place 
I could guess who the witches are, but I'll let 
time develope ; in the mean time, may I have the 
pleasure of a stroll with you? A lover of nature 


” 





like you, should now be on the beach for the | 
| the strifes and artifices of ambition, envy, hatred 


night, and the scenes are beautiful, delicious be- 


yond all description, I think if you have a heart | 
| horrors and phantoms of a mind diseased! I’ve 


at all, it must to-night be stirred with soft emo- 
tion.” 


we 





“On such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage,” 


said Alice, laughing; “and that I may not have 
to be a similar love-born lassie, telling tales to the 
cold moon and colder stars, [’ll keep my heart 
to myself, for the present; but of course I will 
walk with you; and come, Utopia, you must go 
with us?” 

“Whom do you call Utopia?” asked Rowton, 


_ looking at the girl; “that’s an odd name to hear 


in such a place,” 

“And have you not heard that you are in Uto- 
pia—the happy Place that philosophers have talked 
so much about? We are now, I assure you, in 
that blessed abode, and here is its fairest gem, 
with no name but that of her country, and a 
pretty one it is.” 

“And why not leave this gem at home ?” said 
Rowton, “I would prefer to have none of the 
Bankers with us.” 

“She’s my friend, Sir, while 1’m here,” an- 
swered Alice, rather seriously ; “ and I choose to 
have her with me,” 

This reply froze, in his breast, many gallant 
speeches, which the gay Englishman was about 


wit sparkled like the spray in the moonbeams, 

“The ever-restless ocean !”. exclaimed he as 
he and Alice stood on the beach, the surf break- 
ing at their feet, “The ever-restless waves of the 
ocean! Often, for hours on hours, have I stood 
on the beach, when a boy, waiting for the waters 
to get calm; but wave would still follow wave, 
and thus has it been since the first morning that 
smiled on the newly finished earth! What a pic- 
ture of human life and human progress! Thus 
nation follows nation, in the same track, and pas- 
ses awuy, after having run the career of folly 
which its predecessor ran, and been dashed on the 
sands and rocks, where it was broken and lost. 
Every thing in nature is under a curse ; it would 
almost seem that an evil demon rules in the affairs 
of the world.” 

“ Of course man was cursed, and the earth was 
cursed for his sake,” said Alice; “ but there is a 
promise and it will be fulfilled. All things ad- 
monish us that there is a temporary state of pro- 
bation and suffering, and an eternal rest for the 
good and faithful. Oh, how full of sweet meaning 
is the language of St. Paul, when he says, ‘it 
remains then that there is rest for the people of 
God ;’ rest from toil, and labor, and want, and 
hunger ; rest from the tongue of slander and de. 
traction; rest from the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, fromthe stings of conscience, 


and avarice; rest from doubt and fear, and the 


often wished that I was a preacher ; how eloquent 
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I could be on the text I’ve quoted! I never 
heard his grace of Canterbury more impres- 
sive,” answered Rowton, “but with much 
fewer words and much less eloquence you can 
convince me (and only you can do it) that your 
first proposition is true, Excuse me—but how 
can you have the hardihood to say that faith and 
perseverance will be rewarded? Now do you not 
know a case that contradicts you?” 

“ Indeed I do not,” said Alice, 

“Is it possible you have forgotten! Do you 
not recollect a certain gentleman who loved with 
ardor and wooed in honor a certain lady ? Has he 
not for months and years shown his tenderness, 
his constancy, his devotion, in a thousand differ- 
ent ways? Did he not for her sake forsake the 
flowery paths of pleasure—bid adieu to the 
blandishments of Court, and spurn its favor— 
forego a bright career of ambition, and a glorious 
meed of fame—yea, tear himself from home and 
kindred, and brave the perils of the deep for her 
sake? Is she not the breath of his nostrils—the 
object of his unceasing thoughts, the being who is 
inextricably twined about his heart, connected 
with all his dearest hopes, and holds his happiness 
and his destiny in her own keeping? And yet— 
without any assigned cause—without a pretended 
reason she is ever callous to his sufferings, and 
sees with indifference his heart crushed and bleed- 
ing at her feet!” 

“It still can study pretty speeches, and love 
Utopian beauties,” replied Alice, laughing; “ but 
the case is not in point. But if it were, it is not 
altogether as you stated it—hush ! what is that ?” 

“Only the noise of those revellers who are 
watching for ghosts; Alice, you seem to be 
jealous, but—” 

“Not in the least, I do assure you, Mr. Row- 
ton,” said she; “ you are entirely mistaken—Uto- 
pia, Puss! where is the child? Please Mr. Row- 
ton let us go to the house, #r I know something hus 
happened, Oh, my dear brother! I wish I could 
see him safe !” 

Her wish was gratified, for he was at the house 
as soon as she and her companion, and to her 
great horror, related what had happened by the 
stranded cargo, and what the reader already 
knows, 


4H 


CHAPTER XII. 
NEW BERNE, 


Tere are few places in the world more plea- 
sant to the man of taste than the city of New 
Berne, in the month of May or June. There is 
about it a grave and mystic air of antiquity, that 
at once conjures up a thousand dim recollections 
and fancies of the remote and misty past; the 
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green foliage of elms and forest trees, and the gay 
blossoms, of an endless variety of shrubs and 
plants, and thick clustering vines, blend the 
charms of nature with the beauties of art; the 
placid Trent and stately Neuse, half circling the 
shady old town with a silver cincture, glide 
quietly together on its east, their united waters, 
expanding into a broad bay, whose serene, smooth 
face, unfurrowed by steam-belching monsters, is 
ever wreathed in smiles by the ripple of light 
canoes and white-winged ships. If unfavored by 
the muses, the sister graces, at least, have all been 
dwellers there, and the people, like the lawn, show 
in their manners and conduct, that education and 
refinement were intended, not to destroy, but to 
prune the wild luxuriance of nature and direct 
her rude energies to good, useful, and benevolent 
purposes. The soft and balmy climate of this 
region, and the promise which its waters gave of 
a safe, capacious harbor, and thriving commerce, 
convenient as it was to the great Occum river, or 
as it is now called, Pamlico Sound, endeared it to 
some of the first discoverers, and soon it became 
the centre of a wealthy and refined community 
and ultimately the seat of the royal government. 

There were originally, in North Carolina, three 
settlements, or counties, that of Cape Fear, of 
which Wilmington became the head; Albermarle, 
of which the largest town was Edenton, and 
Bath, which was between the two former, and the 
capital of which, New Berne, was nearly equi- 
distant from Edenton and Wilmington. This last, 
as stated, become the seat of government, and 
here in former times was held a court whose 
splendors were unmatched by any thing of the 
kind on the American continent, North or South. 
It was the subject of praise and wonder far and 
wide; it even drew forth admiring tributes from 
the pens of philosophers, and the lips of travelled 
scholars, and, considering the times and the coun- 
try, seemed to many the work of enchantment, 
Such in fact it really was, for what alchymic art 
or wizard’s wand so potent as a fair and graceful 
woman? In those days, legislative assemblies 
representing as they mostly did, poor and discon- 
tented constituencies, were stubborn and parsimo- 
nious, but what was beyond the power of manly 
eloquence and persuasions, of official corruption 
and patronage, was easily accomplished by female 
wit and blandishment, In the beauty and accom- 
plishments of his wife and sister, the famous 
Esther Wake,* Governor Tryon found his most 
able assistants; and these subduing the hearts 
and understandings of a refractory Assembly, ob- 
tained from it appropriations which were applied 
in the erection of a palace, that should have stood 
a monument of the gallantry of North Carolina 
gentlemen, and of the charms and excellence of 
Carolina ladies, 


(To be continued.) 


* See note to the following chapter xiii. 














































LOVE AND POLITICS 
A TALE. 


yee 


BY MISS E. 


BOGART. 


“Tt is something to be great, but every thing to be beloved.” 


CHAPTER I, 


“T congratulate you on having obtained your 
election, Mr. Osborne,” said Eveline Montagu to 
a gentleman who had just entered the apartment. 
“The path of fame and honor is open to you now ; 
may gratified ambition make you happy.” 

The young lady sighed as she spoke, and turned 
away her face to conceal a tear which she was 


eyelids, She raised her hand to her forehead on 


pretence of putting back a stray curl which had | 
wandered from its resting place, and unperceived, | 


as she thought, hastily brushed the tell tale drop 
from her cheek, 

The eagle glance of Clarence Osborne detected 
the action, artfully as it had been performed; and 
while he watched the movement with a solicitude 
known only to himself, he felt almost sure of the 
heart he had long sought to win, “Ambition, 


ambitious, but not of fame and honor,” 


“ What then?” asked she, with an unconscious | 


earnestness of manner, which betrayed her interest 
in his answer, 


usual, “I will tell you, dearest Eveline, of the 


hope which has long been at the foundation of all 


me up amid the hurrying and tossing waves of 
politics, and prevented me from sinking in the 
tide. You would have me think you do not under- 
stand me, and you may be right. 


by the woman of his choice. And yet I am no 
less certain that you have read my heart, What 
motive could have urged me to seek your society, 


in preference to all others—to watch with such | 


jealous eyes, your every look and action—to smile 
when you smiled, and be grave when you were 
serious? Did not your heart tell you it was love ? 


on to strive and toil for distinction and eminence, 


with the strong desire of gaining in the end, a 
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| declaration which she had longed to 


vainly struggling to prevent escaping from her | had come at a moment when least expected ; 


A man ought | 
to speak plainly before he is apparently understood | 


name and fortune which Eveline Montagu would 
not scorn to share,” 

He paused, and the silence remained unbroken, 
Eveline would have spoken, but her voice found 
no utterance. The blood receded from her face, 
and then returned in a blush so painfully oppres- 
sive, that the consciousnes of the suffusing color, 
destroyed all her remaining self-possession, ‘The 
hear, 


and the ever ready wit which served her 
on other occasions, was swallowed up in a tu- 
mult of excited feelings. Words, she had none— 
but in her agitation, the lover read his power ; and 
without raising her eyes from the floor, she felt 
that he was regarding her with an earnest and 
hopeful gaze. Suddenly she made an effort to 


_ throw off her embarrassment, and assuming the 


dignity which belonged to her, answered, though 


| still in a trembling voice, “ You have overrated 
Eveline,” said he after a short pause,—* yes, I am 


my penetration, Mr. Osborne, 
your sentiments, 


I did not know 
How should I? A gentleman’s 
actions are no eriterion by which to judge of his 
views and feelings—and I confess I was not aware 


| that any such motives as those which you have 
“T will tell you,” said Clarence, drawing nearer 


to her as he spoke, in a voice softer and lower than | 


mentioned, had influenced you in your pursuits. 
Your attentions gratified me, and your talents 
commanded my admiration; but further than 


| that, my heart had no warrant to go,” 
my ambition, the one dear hope which has buoyed | 


An almost imperceptible smile stole over the 


| features of Osborne, as he replicl—* Why so 


guarded, Evcline? Why so very fearful of 
awakening too bright a hope to cheer me in my 
winter’s labors? Let me entreat you to speak 


with your accustomed candor, Let me implore 


| you by all the truth and ardor of the love which 


I have just professed, to tell me if it has not found 
an answering chord in your heart.” 

“You must believe then,” said Eveline play- 
fully, “that the heart’s chords are like the harp 


which yields its music to the winds, for are not 
| words as empty ?” 
Yes Eveline, you knew it—but perhaps you did | 
not know that it was the master-spring in my des- | 
tiny—that it was this passion which impelled me | 


“]T will grant it, dearest,” answered he, “ pro- 
vided you will make the simile complete, Come 
now, let your heart be the harp, and my words 
the winds to which its music shall respond, It is 


, a quaint conceit, but the fancy will cheer me in 
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the hours of absence; and should I live to return, 
after the duties which call me away from you are 
over, may I but hope to claim your hand as my 
blessing and reward ?” 

“Perhaps you may not count it such,” said the 
girl with something of the wilfulness of conscious 
power, “after you have seen the beauties of Wash- 
ington, Men are not too constant—” 

“Do you speak from experience ?” asked Cla- 
rence quickly, in a startled and somewhat colder 
tone, and with a scrutinizing glance at his com- 
panion, 

“From hearsay experience, only,” rejoined she, 
carelessly,—* but is it not wise to learn, while we 
listen to the warning voice of others ?” 

“ Do not tantalize me with these evasions, Eve- 
line,” exclaimed her lover, impatiently, and half 
angry. “ Iam too serious for badinage, and swear 


” 


by all that is sacred—” 

“ Nay, swear not at all,” said the young lady, 
interrupting him, “ for then I shall surely doubt 
you.” 

“ Well then, no oaths, dearest,” continued he, 
with a smile, “ but only the word of an honorable 
man, Will that suffice ?” 

“It will,” replied Eveline, frankly, and accom. 
panying the concession thus freely made, at last, 
with a fond and confiding look, which told more 
than a volume of words, And Clarence Osborne 
required nothing more to assure him that he was 


beloved. 


CHAPTER II, 


“ Wuo was Clarence Osborne ?” It is sufficient 
to say, in answer to this query in the mind of the 
reader, that even now he is not unknown to the 
world, He has filled offices of trust and honor, 
and been an active mover in the great political 
engine which works the wheels of the nation. His 
name has frequently been the watchword of his 
party, amid the turning tide of popular opinion ; 
while he has swayed the opposing current with his 
breath, and gained many an election victory, by 
the simple force of his eloquence. He has spoken 
among statesmen and orators, Foreign courts 
have received and honored his dispatches, and done 
justice to his abilities, But our story commences 
with the outset in his career—with his first en- 
trance on the path of ambition—with his bright 
and ardent youth—his best and purest aspirations 


—when pride and selfishness were lost in the first, | 


which is perhaps the only real passion of love, It 
was this dream (for it is a dream), which carried 
him forward into the grand arena of action on the 


theatre of public life. He was the son of respect- 








able parents, and his mind put forth the early pro- | 


mise of talents beyond the common order, His 
thirst for knowledge, which one of the old poets 


calls “ life’s load-star,” was increased by the pow- | 
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erful stimulus of a liberal education, which opened 
to his grasping and enlarging intellect the inex- 
haustible wealth of letters; and he pressed on in 
the pursuit with unwearied diligence. 

What is personal appearance, compared with 
the overmastering mind! Yet he lacked not the 
attributes of manly beauty, nor the outward graces 
of manner, His inclination decided for the law 
as a profession ; and after completing the prelimi- 
nary studies, he was admitted with honor to the 
bar. At the early age of twenty-six he was elected 
a member of congress, and it was that election 
which preceded his declaration of love to Eveline 
Montagu. 

“ And who, then, was Eveline Montagu?” In 
describing her, we shall give no clue to her iden- 
tity, for a similar description might apply to many 
a young and beautiful American girl. In the city 
of her birth, there were none who could boast a 
fairer face, or more faultless form; although her 
beauty, it is true, was somewhat unique, and pos- 
sessed its own peculiarities, The large dark eyes, 
and long silken lashes of the South, with the black, 
glossy, and wavy hair, were joined in strange gqon- 
tradiction to a fair and exquisitely lovely com- 
plexion, with the rose tint on the cheek, and the 
whiteness of the alabaster statue on the neck and 
arms, The slightly pouting lips wore the rich hue 
of the ripened cherry, and the white and even 
teeth glittered through her smiles, like the polished 
pearl, Her figure was superb in its proportions, 
and her walk and motions were exceedingly grace- 
ful. Yet with all these extrinsic advantages, she 
had much less vanity than usually falls to the 
share of the young and beautiful female. She was 
diffident of her own attractions, and only so far 
conscious of what nature had given her, as to de- 
spise the often courted aid of art and affectation, 
Her mind had received all the cultivation which 
was deemed necessary, at a fashionable boarding. 
school, to which were added the supposed indis- 
pensable accomplishments, of music and dancing. 
At the age of sixteen, she was sent home with her 
education finished, according to the approved man- 
ner of expression. Unhappily for her, she returned 
to her father’s house, only to witness the progress 
of a lingering disease, which, at the expiration of 
a few short months, carried her only surviving 
parent to the grave. Eveline wept in bitterness 
and loneliness of heart; for she had but one rela- 
tive remaining in the world—one dear and only 
sister, who had been married several years pre- 
vious to this sad event, and who was then residing 
with her husband in the city of Philadelphia, 
Mrs, Eldon was ten years the senior of the two, 
Eveline, in infancy, had been her pet, and play- 
thing ; and as she saw her growing up in her rare 
and exceeding beauty, she continued to lavish on 
her more and more of her affection, Next to her 
husband, whom she had married for love, and for 
whom that love had never known abatement, her 
sister was the dearest object to her in existence, 
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There were faults in Eveline’s character which 
might have been corrected, had her father been 
spared to be her guide through those dangerous years 
when a young girl sees mankind through the 
medium of the heart, His strong and riper judg- 
ment might have disciplined her will, and coun- 
teracted the pernicious views of life which she 
had imbibed, by giving her a juster estimate of 
the world and its pleasures, and preparing her for 
disappointment, as tbe one thing certain, But 
she had had no experience of the kind, and even 
patience and endurance were virtues of which 
she knew nothing. The lessons came later—for 
how was it possible that to a woman, they should 
not come. And Eveline Montagu was the child 
of indulgence, and the creature of impulse—un- 
used to opposition, and impatient of control—a 
devotee to friendship, and a firm believer in the 
truth and constancy of love—generous and ardent, 
and impetuous and beautiful, she carried with her 
a fascination which few could withstand, After 
the death of her father, which she truly mourned, 
she took up her residence with her sister Mrs. 
Eldon. Every thing was splendid and luxuriant 
around her, and clothed in the charm of novelty ; 
and no efforts were spared by the inmates of the 
mansion, to make her forget her grief. The tears 
of the young are like April showers, freely and 
plenteously shed, and quickly dried—leaving the 
heart still green and fresh, with the verdure and 
brightness of hope. For the first few months, the 
bereaved and affectionate girl refused to mingle in 
society. She would not be persuaded to partici- 
pate in the scenes of gaiety which had received 
but a momentary check in the house of Mr, 
Eldon; and was not aware that the sound of her 
beauty had gone forth from her secluded apart- 
ments, Gradually, however, she was drawn into 
the social circle, and began insensibly to feel its 
charmed influence on her mind, Mrs, Eldon 
lived in, and for the world, Her house was the 
resort of the gay, the literary, the man of busi. 
nest, and the idle—and among the motley throng, 
came Clarence Osborne. 


—— 
CHAPTER III, 


Washington, December — 18—. 
Dearzst Eve ine : 

I have taken my seat among the Representa- 
tives of our country, in the same rank with that 
of older and wiser men, Am I elated with this 
distinction? The question frequently recurs to 
my own mind, and then I endeavor to penetrate 
into the mysterious sympathies which move the 
various principles and passions of the soul, I 
compare myself with those around me, and feel, 
that were it not for love, which emboldens me to 
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But I have not been idle, Eveline—I have made 
my first speech on the floor of the Capitol; and 
when I heard the plaudits around me, the dream 
was in my heart, that you would exult in my suc- 
cess, This is what you have termed my ambi- 
tion—this is the secret motive which urges me on 
to strive for fame and honor, It was love that in- 
spired me with eloquence, and gave power to my 
voice; and the listeners knew not the charm 
which was working miracles for me. There 
were many spectators present, The eyes of 
beauty were upon me, but their glances fell 
harmless, for the light of other eyes was in my 
soul, The wise and learned were around me, yet 
I heeded not their criticisms, for my trial was not 
to measure strength with them, but to make my- 
self worthy of you, It is not vanity that makes 
me sanguine in my hope of success, It is the 
belief, that with the sentiment which inspires me, 
I cannot fail. You see, then, how large a part 
you are playing in my destiny. You see, that 
without you I should be nothing—with you, to 
what may I not aspire! But this is egotism, 
after all—although half concealed under the 
shadow of your image, which is so blended with 
all my ideas, that even selfishness claims it as a 
refuge. Were it not for this harmonious union 
of the spiritual and actual life, I should be unfit 
for the duties of my office—but with the mind’s 
eye, I see you ever before me, not only as my 
chosen companion through the world, but as my 
good angel, pointing out the path of usefulness 
and honor before me, It would, indeed, be pre- 
sumption in me, to hope for such entire devotion 
in return—but do not tell me in words, Eveline, 
that it is not so, Suffer me at least to fancy that 
heart meets heart, and spirit communes with 
spirit, when my thoughts go forth on the “ wings 
of the morning” to seek you, or lie entranced at 
night, in sweeter dreams of the past, Suffer me 
still to trust in your affection, as I ventured to 
trust when last we parted, Else, how should I 
be able to “ feed the undying lamp of thought?” 
Any individual gratification would be an insuffi- 
cient incentive to extract continually, the oil to 
keep it burning—for the mind must have a spur. 
You pretended to believe, that to me the spur was 
ambition, Ah! Eveline, you could not have 
made that mistake had you understood the absorb- 
ing power of love—that passion, which of all 
others can best prompt the heart to great and 
high emprizes, But I shall weary you with my 
repetitions on this subject. 

A few words, then, of gossip, for the sake of 
variety. The present season has opened here, 
with a brilliant array of fashion and beauty. Miss 
L——,, and Miss E—~, are the two reigning 
belles, and to do them justice, they are both very 
lovely. Indeed, Mary L—— would scarcely 
fail to leave her image in any but a preoccupied 


place my standard of attainment among the 


| heart, She is exceedingly admired, and will, no 
highest and best, I should be, indeed, dismayed, 


| doubt, finish her Washington campaign with 
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more than one conquest, But this, though I have | 
expressed it as an original, is only one of the | 


on dits of the city, in which I take no other in- 
terest than what arises in relating it to you. 
Doubt not my firm allegiance, dearest, nor ever 
fancy, for a moment, that I am not 
“ Yours only, and forever, 
CLARENCE.” 

Such was the spirit of the letters which Eve- 
line constantly received from her lover during the 
winter’s session at Washington—and though there 
were frequent reports that he was paying devoted 
attention to the beautiful Miss L——, she would 
have cast them off as the basest slander, had it not 
been for the officiously gratuituous confirmation 
which was given to them by a female friend. Jane 
S——, with whom she had kept up a boarding- 
school intimacy, was that winter at Washington, 
with her father, Gay and thoughtless, and little 
suspecting the thorn she was planting in the 
bosom of Eveline, she not only amused herself 
by giving her an account of the various flirtations 
of the season, but took particuliar pains to show 
off Clarence and Miss L as mutually enslaved 
by each other, She was not aware of his engage- 
ment to Eveline, although having failed in her en- 
deavors to attract him herself in Philadelphia, she 
had seen with the quick eye of a slighted woman, 
his undisguised admiration of her friend—and she 
had too little magnanimity of character, to be will- 
ing that that friend should win a prize, which she, 
herself, had been unable to obtain, Her aim, 
therefore, was to prevent if possible, a renewal of 
their intercourse, without a thought of the evil 
consequences which might result from malicious 
misrepresentations, She knew not that by thus 











indulging a petty feeling of revenge toward Clar- | 


ence, in seeking to close the heart of Eveline 
against him, she might also break that heart 
which was all his own, The following extract 
from one of her letters will be sufficient to show 
in what manner she was sowing the seeds of 
jealousy, which were fated to bring forth a bitter 


harvest, 
“ Depend on it, Eveline, your old admirer, Mr. 


Osborne, is fairly caught at last; so you can 


‘hang your harp on the willow’—not that I sup. | 


pose you will be inconsolable—for ‘ people do not 
die of love now-a-days’—but a truce with quo- 
tations ! 
just as if one could not express one’s own 
thoughts, without the help of another. Those two, 


lover, you have lost him, Proud and cold, and 
insensible as he appeared, he has at length sur. 
rendered heart and soul to Mary L——, the belle 
of the season, I know you do not care for him, 


Eveline, or I would let you learn this from others 
—but you used to like my descriptions, and now 
you shall have the benefit of my observations last 


How pedantic they do look in a letter— | 
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evening, It was Miss L——’s grand party. She 
was magnificently dressed, and looked like a 


_ queen, only far more beautiful than the portrait of 
| any queen I ever saw. 


Mr. Osborne entered 
about eleven o’clock, and then you should have 
seen the lighting up of her face, and the deferen- 
tial expression of his, as he approached her. There 
was no affectation in the smile and blush, which 
betrayed her pleasure at seeing him, and as for 
him, he had no eyes for any other person. Even 


| with all his provoking dignity, he unbends to her, 


_ and leans down his lofty head to listen to her, and 


replies in that low gentle tone of voice, to which 
he knows how to give a peculiar charm. They 
did not dance. He thinks it quite beneath him, 
to do what every body else does, and she refused 
on the plea of entertaining her guests—but they 
promenaded the rooms together, and are generally 
thought to be engaged. He admired her, no doubt, 
but entre nous, Eveline, there may be policy in 
his choice, Her father is the leading man of Os- 
borne’s party and a connection with him might be 
no small advantage, especially as there is wealth 
as well as influence, Osborn, you know, is 
a rank politician, and would go all lengths to 
carry out his views; and as to his ambition, it is 
boundless as is the sea, Who, after all, could an- 
ticipate much happiness with such aman? Love, 
with him, would be only an interlude between the 
more important scenes of life; and his wife, if he 
should ever have one, might serve to fill a few va- 
cant hours, but would have little in common with 
his main pursuits, Heaven shield you, Eveline 
dear, from such a fate.” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the effect 
of this and similar missives from Jane S—, on 
the mind of Eveline; and when, at last, the winter 
waned slowly to its close, she trembled. at the pros- 
pect of again meeting one, whom, notwithstand- 
ing his own continued assurances of affection, she 
no longer regarded with perfect confidence. She 
was prepared to find in the veriest trifle, a confir- 
mation of her fears ; but not till his conduct under 
her own observation had furnished the proofs. His 
arrival in Philadelphia was daily expected, and 
Eveline grew nervous and painfully excitable. 
Her sister rallied her on her jealousy, and laughed 
at the green eyed monster, whose power had never 
disturbed the “ even tenor” of her own life, 

“Come, Eveline,” said she, “ we will go to the 
Opera this evening. Your passion for music will 


_be a successful charm against your moody 
however, were so apropos to my subject, that you | 
will pardon them. Hang up your harp, then chere | 
amie, for 1 warn you, if Osborne was indeed a | 


thoughts,” 

Eveline assented; for she was willing to find 
some relief for her unhappy and unquiet feelings— 
and as she was in reality, extravagantly fond of 
music, she anticipated some enjoyment in the pro- 
posed entertamment. At an early hour, there- 
fore, they took their seats in a front box of the 
theatre, and Eveline’s attention was soon complete. 
ly enchained by the singers—but while she was 


_ eagerly listening to the entrancing melody, and 
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seeing nothing off the stage, there were eyes 
watching her, which she knew not of. In a pri- 
vate box, partially concealed by a curtain, sat 
Clarence Osborne, in company with a young lady, 
who evidently intended to rerhain incog. She was 
plainly dressed, and without ornament, excepting 
a single diamond pin, which fastened the folds of 
a cashmere shawl, of that superior quality which 
is only worn by the wealthy and fashionable, Her 
classic features needed nothing to set them off— 
and the hair which was laid smoothly on each 
side the face, and curtained over the ears, was 
peculiarly adapted to her style of beauty. Sud- 
denly, her companion leaned his head toward her 
and whispered, “ You have often expressed a de- 
sire to see Miss Montagu. Cast your eyes on the 
lady sitting in the front box, with the raven curls 
and mourning dress, It is she,” 

Miss L—— looked in the direction which he 
pointed out, and after gazing earnestly for a mo- 
ment, said in a voice, slightly tremulous, “ She is 
indeed beautiful. More beautiful than I had ima- 
gined,” 

A shade of sadness passed over her counte- 
nance, and a half audible sigh was felt rather 
than heard, by Osborne, who with the paltry 
vanity which sometimes concealed his nobler 
qualities, was half gratified at the idea of having 
occasioned in her bosom a jealous or regretful 
feeling. In his heart he was not inconstant. To 
him, Eveline Montagu was the dearest and love- 
liest of created beings, and he would have laid 
down his life to preserve her from evil. So in- 
comprehensible is man! So wonderful the con- 
trarieties in his mind and actions! Clarence had 
not the slightest expectation of seeing Eveline at 
the opera, He had but just returned that evening 
to Philadelphia, and at the request of Mr, L : 
who accompanied him, chaperoned his daughter to 
hear the far-famed Garcias, It may not be denied 
that he was pleased with the opportunity thus ac- 
cidentally presented, of showing Eveline to the 
courted and conscious beauty by his side; and 
they might have passed unobserved by her, from 
the house, had it not been for the roving eyes of 
Mr. Eldon, who, caring little for the performance, 
was amusing himself in searching out his ac- 
quaintances among the throng. 

“As I live, Eveline,” said he to his sister, 
“there is your knight errant with some fair 
damsel, probably from Washington, I hope you 
will not spare him to-morrow, for this dereliction 
of duty to his liege ladie, Strange, isn’t it, that 
we should have known nothing of his arrival, 
until we saw his head peeping out from behind 
that curtain.” Eveline turned pale—her brother- 
in-law knew not the wound he was inflicting, and 
continued to call her attention to the side box. 

“Who can that girl be, sis? I shouldn’t won- 
der if it were the celebrated Miss L——.” 

The keen eyes of Eveline had already been 
scanning the features of her supposed rival; and 
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her jealous heart did more than justice to her 
beauty. Clarence saw that they were discovered, 
and shrunk involuntarily from the kindling glance, 
which but once met his own, When he turned to 
look again, Miss Montagu and her companions 
were gone, 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Fate! drop the curtain; I can lose no more.” 


Wnuart a strange mystery is love! What a 
wild, ungovernable tyrant over the passions of the 
mind! How many pranks he plays in his mad 
career, with the poor deluded mortals who yield 
their better reason to his sway! How he trifles 
with the doomed heart, and sports with its happi- 
ness—turning wisdom into folly, and laughing at 
the counsels of age—and boasting his triumphs 
amidst the wreck of hopes which he has crushed 
and scattered in his path! 

The shock was too great for Eveline, at finding 
that her lover had returned, and was playing the 
gallant to another, without having even apprized 
her of his arrival, Already predisposed to doubt 
his constancy, she no longer hesitated to believe 
herself forsaken. The glimpse which she ob- 
tained of Miss L——, convinced her that she 
was no common rival; and the glow of resent- 
ment which flushed her cheeks for a moment, 
gave place to an utter abandonment of feeling, 
which extinguished the light of hope in her heart. 
It is only for ardent and impetuous natures, like 
her, to understand the agony of that first hour of 
fancied desertion by the heart’s idol; an agony, 
felt only once in life, and for which the world has 
no balm. Her sister saw the effect which his 
presence produced, and observing her increasing 
paleness and agitation, proposed returning home, 
“Yes,” answered Eveline, “let us go. Indeed, 
Julia, I am very il.” Mr, Eldon was now 
alarmed—and calling a carriage, took them in- 
stantly from the house, 

“] will retire to my own room,” said Evcline 
to her sister. “You need not be uneasy about 
me; I shall be well in the morning. It is only a 
violent headache, and sleep will remove the pain,” 

“Don’t fret about your recreant knight, my 
dear little sister,” said Mr, Eldon, “Take my 
word for it, he will be at your feet to-morrow, and 
make a full confession of all his sins,” 

Eveline smiled faintly, and ex:ending a hand to 
each, bade them “ good night,” and then, as if to 
make a jest of their solicitude, returned with a 
forced playfulness, and kissed them, declaring she 
was going to dream of her revenge, and begging 


_ them not to follow, or disturb her, Poor Evcline! 
_ child of ungoverned passions! She heeded not 


the voice of reason, which would have whispered, 


| “wait—judge not hastily.” No; it was all clear 
Juag y 


to her, She needed no further proof. The evi- 


, dence of her own eyes was indisputable, and only 
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confirmed the truth of what her friend had written 





her. What explanation could Clarence give of | 


his conduct, that would satisfy her exacting heart, 
The conviction of his falsehood was fully esta- 
blished in her own mind, and that was sufficient 
to blast her happiness forever. Not yet had she 
learned to seek consolation from a higher Power— 
to put her trust in God, and to believe that He can 
make the light to shine in dark places, Her 
hopes were bound in slavish fetters, to earth—the 
weight of an earthly love was an incubus upon 
their wings, and kept them down from heaven, 
The sustaining principle of religion abided not in 
her mind, and without it, there was nothing to 
control her self-will, nor restrain her from yielding 
to its fatal promptings, 

She locked the door of her chamber, and sat 
down ina large rocking chair, Her hands were 
clasped together, in an attitude of despairing 
wretchedness, Not a sigh nor tear escaped her, 
for she was too busy with her own wild thoughts, 
“Tt has come to this, then,” exclaimed she, sud- 
denly giving utterance to them, as they whirled 
rapidly through her brain; “ this is the noble end 
of my high hopes—to be cast off like a despised 
toy, which has lost the power to please, Yes, it is 
for this that I have toiled in the hours of absence— 
that I have wearied myself day and night with 
study, that I might be more fit to be a companion 
for him—the honorable Clarence Osborne, That 
is his title now, and I once thought it was not 
half honorable enough for him.” Her lip curled 
with a sort of disdainful smile at her own words, 
but she went on speaking. ‘“ Well, it’s no matter 
—the world will praise him, and others will be- 
lieve in his truth, when I shall be forgotten, 
Eldon says he’ll come to-morrow! Ah! to- 
morrow will be too late! he should have come to- 
day! Does he think to deceive me a_ second 
time? He’ll soon find he’s lost the opportunity, 
It is true, he might renew his professions from a 
sense of honor, but how could I trust him now! 
Do I not know that another has hung on his 
honeyed words! that his sweet, low tones, have 
been breathed in another’s ears! Did I not see, 
to-night, the proud expression of that queenly girl’s 
eyes, soften beneath his gaze; and the smile of 
triumph on his lips, as he felt his conquering 
power! Well, let him triumph in his conquest, 
and be happy! I shall not stand in his way—for 
why should the wretched live! ‘There is but one 
law by which we are bound to drag out a miser- 
able existence, and surely that Lawgiver is more 
merciful than man !” 

She arose with apparent calmness, and taking a 
pencil and paper, scribbled a few incoherent and 
irregular lines, Her mind was worked up toa 
state of feeling little short of madness, and utterly 
incapable, for the moment, of the exercise of rea- 
son, Scarcely conscious of what she had written, 
she cast it from her hands, and continued talking 
to herself. 
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“There, I have finished all that remained for 
me to do, and now I’ll sleep—yes, a long, long 
sleep! Did I not tell Julia, that sleep would re- 
lieve me of all pain? and how can it be other- 
wise! ‘There is surely no misery in the grave, 
where love, and hatred, and envy, all perish, Dear 
Julia! she has gone to her own quiet rest, little 
dreaming that the morning will never more dawn 
for me, Ah! she will grieve when she finds she 
cannot wake me—but never mind, common grief 
is only for a season, and her heart cannot break, 
There is but one grief that can break the heart; 
and, thank God, she is beyond its reach, The 
love which is death to me, is life to her.” 

The striking of the clock startled her, and she 
listened as it slowly told the hour of midnight, 
“T have done with time, now,” said she mourn- 
fully. ‘My last day on earth is closed; and my 
next morning—where will it be! Oh, God! thou 
wilt not cast off thy erring and unhappy child! 
Thou knowest my thoughts, and since thou hast 
not given me strength to bear the load of life, 
thou wilt not punish me for seeking relief in 
death.” 

A vial of laudanum was in her hand, and she 
raised it to her lips, and drank—then replacing it 
on the table, she resumed her seat in the chair, 
and closing her eyes, resigned herself to her fate, 


Qa 
CHAPTER V. 


“The setting of a great hope, is like the setting of the 
sun.’ 

Ou, miserable sophistry ! Unfortunate delu- 
sion! to rush unbidden into the presence of the 
Supreme Being, and expect to find mercy! for- 
getting in the vain belief, that 


“A God all mercy, is a God unjust.” 


It was morning, and the sun had risen higher 
than usual, before the fumily of Mr, Eldon had 
assembled at their breakfast table. The busy 
world was wide awake. The streets of Phila- 
delphia were filled with active and stirring life, 
The old and young, the rich and poor, the student 
and merchant, were each pursuing their daily 
walks, Eveline, usually an early riser, had not 
yet made her appearance, and a messenger was 
dispatched to rouse her from her slumbers. The 
girl returned with the report, that her door was 
fastened, and she could not make her hear. Mrs, 
Eldon flew with a strange, misgiving fear, to see 
if she were ill—but after knocking repeatedly, and 
receiving no answer, her alarm was increased to 
a pitch of excitement, bordering on frenzy ; and 
the whole household was soon thrown into a state 
of confusion, With as little delay as possible, the 
door was forced open, and Eveline was discovered 
seated in her rocking chair, with her head thrown 
back, and her eyes closed, apparently in a most 


| profound sleep, The truth flashed instantly on 
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the mind of Mr. Eldon, although her countenance 
bere no traces of previous spasms, or suffering 
from pain. But the exclamation suddenly escaped 
him, in a voice of horror, 

“ My God, Julia, she is dead!” 

A loud ery in which fear and agony were 
blended, burst from the lips of Mrs, Eldon, and 
she rushed te her sister, and shook her roughly, 
in her terror, “Wake up, Eveline—wake, dear 
sister; you have slept too long—we are waiting 
for you, my darling—my heart’s treasure, come.” 

“She cannot hear you, Julia,” said Mr. Eldon, 
with strong emotion. “I fear she will never hear 
you more.” 

“T tell you she is not dead, William,” cried his 
almost distracted wife. “ Why will you not try 
to rouse her from this awful slumber.” 

“ Would to God I could do it,” replied the hus- 
band, “ both for your sake and her own, A phy- 
sician will be here directly, and perhaps it may 
not yet be too late.” 

“Bless you for that hope, William. No; it 
will not, it must not be too late,” and with these 
words, tears, for the first time since her entrance 
into the chamber, came to her relief. “ I cannot 
give her up,” continued she. “See how beautiful 
she is! So young, so lovely, and but yesterday so 
well, Merciful God! what could have occasioned 
this frightful sleep ?” 

Mr. Eldon was already informed, Eveline’s 
last letter was in his hand. The words were few, 
but sufficient to unravel the mystery. It was ad- 
dressed to Clarence Osborne, and ran as follows: 


“We have seen each other once more, Clarence 
—once more, and for the last time. May God for- 
give me; but I cannot live, and resign you to an- 
other. Do not say I committed suicide—oh, no— 
the poison entered into my soul, while I sat gazing 
on you to-night at the Opera; and I drink it now, 
to you, and your new love, It is not my own act. 
It is your hand that is holding out the fatal draught 
—the same hand which once offered me the cup 
of happiness for life. What a mockery was that! 
But, no matter— 

After life’s fitful fever, we sleep well.’ 
Forget me, and be happy. Farewell.” 


Mr. Eldon glanced his eye hastily over the 
paper, but concealed it from his wife, lest it should 
distress her still more, But a few moments had 
elapsed, before the unfortunate girl was laid on a 
bed, and every possible means resorted to, to re- 
store her; but apparently without success. Life 
was evidently not entirely extinct, although little 
hope remained that she would ever awake to con- 
sciousness, In the mean while, the morning wore 
on; and Clarence Osborne, ignorant of the sad 
scenes enacting within that house of sorrow, stood 
on the door step, awaiting an answer to the bell. 
Mr, Eldon, suspecting who it was that rung, and 
not intending that Osborne should gain admit- 
tance, opened the door himself, 
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“ You cannot enter here, sir,” said he, in a se- 
rious and firm tone of voice, “These doors are 
closed against you for ever, Your cruel trifling 
has broken the fondest and most faithful heart that 
ever beat in a woman’s bosom; but the dead can- 
not reproach you, Go, then, and listen to the 
voice of conscience, You struck the fatal blow, 
by maddening her with jealousy, and she is 
scarcely accountable for the rash act she commit- 
ted: but the destroyer of our sister cannot receive 
a welcome in our house. Take this paper, It is 
the last message you can ever receive from Eve- 
line, and must be considered as the final close to 
all communication with this family.” 

Clarence stood speechless, with surprise and 
horror; and before he could recover himself suffi- 
ciently to utter a single word, the door was shut, 
and he was left alone. For an instant, he stag- 
gered against the pillar for support—then again 
rang the bell violently, but no one came. The 
paper he had received from Mr, Eldon was grasped 
tightly in his hand, but he could not remain there 
to read it; and rushing from the steps, he pro- 
ceeded with frantic haste along the way which led 
to his hotel, Arriving there, he passed quickly 
through the crowd of careless loungers at the en- 
trance, and sought the solitude of his own room, 
There was but one thought in his mind—that 
Eveline was dead! He could comprehend nothing 
else. The circumstances which led to the catas- 
trophe—the Opera—Miss L——, and the jealousy 
which seemed so unwarrantable, were all mingled 
together like a dream of chaos, 

“ Oh, Eveline!” exclaimed he, “ how could you 
be so cruel! Cruel to yourself, and cruel to me! 
You knew me not, or you would not thus have 
misjudged me. But it could not be your own 
heart that doubted—there has been treachery at 
work between us, ‘Surely an enemy hath done 
this!’ And I have murdered you, dearest, and 
best beloved: I, who would have died to save 
you! Qh, where shall I look for consolation ! 
Fame, honour, ambition! I cast them all from 
my heart—since my Eveline, my only love, is lost 
to me for ever!” 

The strong man wept in agony of spirit, He 
felt that his anguish was beyond the power of any 
earthly balm to heal; and thus through the whole 
of that miserable day he continued to pace up and 
down through his solitary chamber, in silent and 
deep despair. 


—-+-—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Not e’en hope’s smile irradiant lighted 
The gloom of that remembered night.” 


Eve ine slept long, but her sleep was not unto 
death, Her sister sat by her bedside, and refused 
all solicitations to abandon her watching. “I will 
not leave her,” was her only reply to those who 
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urged her, “ for I know she will awake.” Thus 
hour after hour dragged on in feverish anxiety, 
and gloomy fear—till at length a cry of joy 
escaped from Mrs, Eldon, The eyelids of the 
hapless Eveline moved and slowly unclosed; a 
heavy sigh heaved the chest, and gave intimation 
that respiration was returning more freely, An- 
other, and another, followed, and then a sudden 
start, which betrayed a confused recollection of 
something full of terror. 

“ Where am I?” said she, hurriedly, and fixing 
her eyes on her sister. “ Oh, Julia, I have had a 
fearful dream !” 

“Do not think of it, my love,” replied Mrs, 
Eldon, with a forced calmness, 

“Thank God it was only a dream—but you 
must get up now; lest the demon of dark visions 
should return.” 

The trembling and exhausted girl was made 
sensible by degrees of her miraculous escape from 
death; and easily persuaded to make the neces- 
sary exertions, to remove the remaining effects of 
the dangerous opiate. She began slowly to realize 
her own folly and presumption, and to shrink 
with horror from the awful leap into the grave, 
which, so lately, she had voluntarily sought to 
take. She was humbled at the thought of having 
given way to those violent emotions, which had 
usurped the place of reason in her mind, but she 
was not yet entirely subdued, 

“T cannot forgive Osborne,” said Mr. Eldon to 
his wife, “ and would fain have him remain for 
awhile, under the impression that Eveline is dead. 
His worst enemy could wish him no greater 
punishment; and it might be a lesson, which 
would be of service to him in future.” 

“ And what hinders the deception, William ?” 
asked Mrs, Eldon, quickly. “I could point out a 
way, if you would agree to it.” 

“ As how?” enquired her husband with an in- 
credulous smile, 

“ Why just lock our house and leave the city, 
every soul of us, to-morrow morning. Say nothing 
to a living creature of our decision, and leave no 
clue behind us, by which our steps may be traced. 
Osborne may suppose that we have taken Eveline 
to lay her by her parents.” 

“ But where shall we go, Julia?” again asked 
Mr. Eldon in a tone of astonishment, 

“'T’o New York first,” answered his wife, “ where 
we may easily remain unknown, And, then, dear 
husband, why not put your long-talked of plan in 
execution, and let us start immediately on the 
promised tour to Europe.” 

“ Woman’s wit against the world!” exclaimed 
Mr. Eldon, laughing. “ Your plan is excellent, 
but the execution of it, I fear, will not be so easy 
in the time you propose.” 

“There needs but little preparation,” said the 
lady eagerly. “I can do all the packing before 
daylight; and Eveline will accede to anything 
that will change the scene.” 
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“ Well, Julia,” replied her husband, after mus- 
ing for a few moments, “ wild as the scheme ap- 
pears, it may not perhaps be altogether impracti- 
cable. My business has been for some time ar- 
ranged in such a manner, as to leave at a short 
warning, I had intended making it a wedding 
tour for Eveline—but now to prevent discovery, 
we must pass her under a fictitious name,” 

“ Any name, dearest,” said his wife in a joyful 
accent, “ You are the best man in the world, as 
I knew before, and we can trust all to your discre- 
tion—but there is not a moment to lose; so while 
you make the preparations for starting, I’ll run 
and attend to the indispensables in my own de- 
partment.” 

There was a sort of romance connected with 
the proposed tour at this moment, which gave it a 
double charm in the eyes of Mrs, Eldon. She 
thought not of fatigue, or want of rest. Trunks 
and boxes were instantly put in requisition, and 
an extensive wardrobe crowded into them with 
the greatest possible dispatch. Small time was 
taken for niceties or order, such considerations 
being too important to occasion delay, Eveline 
was passive, and too weak for exertion—but with 
her sister, the excitement of the last few hours 
was then kept up by joy, which is long in yield. 
ing to exhaustion. 

On the following day there was not a sign of 
life about the habitation of Mr. Eldon, The closed 
doors and windows, with their iron barred shut- 
ters, presented a dreary and deserted aspect, All 
had departed, and none knew whither they had 
gone. Not even a servant was left to tell the tale. 
Silence brooded over the forsaken mansion, and 
Clarence Osborne remained in ignorance of Eve- 
line’s resuscitated life. Three weeks after this 
hasty removal from their home, the family of Mr. 
Eldon were tossing on the restless ocean; and 
after a rough and rapid voyage, were landed safe- 
ly on the European shore. There we will leave 
them for the present, and return to the hero of 
our tale. 

There was no pause in the political world, be- 
cause Clarence Osborne had withdrawn into ob- 
scurity. There was no cessation of party strife, 
nor want of leaders to rush on in his place—but 
he saw it all unmoved, and remained aloof in list- 
less and despairing inanity. His mind was too 
much crushed by the stroke which had fallen on 
his hopes, to permit him to attend to his usual pur- 
suits. What could he do? was the question 
which he frequently asked himself. Where should 
he flee for refuge from his tormenting thoughts? 
He too would cross the raging ocean, The waves 
were not wilder than the tempest in his breast, 
and he would fain go far, far from the scenes on 
which to dwell was distraction. With no other 
aim but to “minister to a mind diseased,” he 
cared not what direction he took in his travels; 
and was thus led blindly on by a mysterious Pro- 
vidence, to follow in the track of Eveline. Could 
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he have dreamed while walking the streets of 
Paris, that she had passed over those same pave- 
ments, perhaps but the hour before, how would his 
heart have leaped in his bosom, and cast off its 
weight of wretchedness :—for even though separa- 
ted forever, he would no longer have felt the 
gnawing remorse of being, however innocently, 
her murderer. 

Attracted by the same objects of interest, and 
visiting the same places, they were frequently 
upon the very heels of each other, without either 
being aware of the fact. Clarence was an insati- 
able lover of the fine arts. He had a keen and 
correct appreciation of the beautiful: and day 
after day he returned to the Louvre, to gaze with in- 
creasing admiration on the flesh and blood coloring 
of Rubens, the perfect shading of Raphael, or the 
master hand of Michael Angelo. One morning 
he was standing in the gallery, wrapped in the 
contemplation of a portrait which he fancied re- 
sembled Eveline. Unable, however, to bear the 
reflections it occasioned, he was turning from it, 
when his eye rested on a lady who had just passed 
him. He could not be mistaken. It was Eveline 
herself—and to spring forward and catch her arm, 
was the work of an instant. The recognition was 
mutual, Eveline strove to shake off his grasp, 
_and escape from the sound of his voice, but her ef- 
forts were vain, 

“Has the grave given up the dead,” exclaimed 
Clarence, in that deep thrilling tone, which had so 
often sunk into the heart of her he addressed, 

“ The grave is kinder than man, Mr, Osborne,” 
replied she, “ Let me pass on.” 

“ No, Eveline—I will not lose you a second 
time.” 

“To lose me once,” said she, mournfully, yet 
firmly, “ is to lose me forever.” 

“ But you will at least hearme, You will not 
condemn me without explaining the cause. Tell 
me what is my crime, and give me the privilege 
' of the accused, to offer my defence.” 

Miss Montagu trembled violently, She saw 
that they were attracting observation, of which 
Osborne in the earnestness of his appeal, was ut- 
terly unconscious, Again she endeavored to dis- 
engage her arm from his hold, 

“This forcible detention is ungentlemanly, Mr, 
Osborne, to say the least. Your own sense of 
propriety should tell you that this is no place for 
such a scene,” 

He loosed his hand, for at that moment he 
caught the severe eye of Mr. Eldon; and with 
iningled feelings of pain, pleasure and resentment, 
he suffered the whole party to pass out of sight, 
“She never loved me,” thought he to himself, “ or 
she could nut reason on propriety, when meeting 
thus—but she lives—away with despondency— 
away with despair—we shall meet again.” 


With this belief in his heart, Osborne left the 
gallery that morning comparatively happy. He | 
little imagined the length of time that would | 





elapse, before that next meeting should take place. 
His first object was to discover their present resi- 
dence, but while he was seeking them at the dif- 
ferent hotels in Paris, they had pursued their jour- 
ney, and were resting under the shadow of Mont 
They met no more on that side of the 


Blanc. 
Atlantic. 
———- 4 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ A story brief indeed, and unadorned.” 


Six years had worn away in the world’s usual 
round, since the events we have just recorded, had 
occurred ; but they had left an indelible impression 
on at least one heart. Clarence Osborne was sitting 
alone in his bachelor home, His feet were thrown 
across a chair,and his head rested on his hand. Books 
and papers were piled around him, but at that mo- 
ment, they claimed no share of his attention, His 
mind was busily occupied in reviewing the scenes 
of his past life. After his return from Europe, he 
had pursued with renewed ardor, the path of am- 
bition on which he had previously entered ; and as 
far as his fellow-men were concerned, he had not 
striven without his reward. But his heart had 
refused to admit a second love. Eveline Montagu 
was still unmarried, but for a long time after their 
last accidental rencontre, she-had continued 
abroad, With a strange and shrinking fear of 
being again won by the importunity of Clarence, 
she sought to avoid the possibility of meeting him, 
until her heart had fully and truly renounced its 
passion, An opportunity offered of attaching her- 
self to a party of friends, who designed remaining 
for an indefinite period in the old world, and she 
insisted peremptorily on her sister’s returning home 
without her. Mrs, Eldon expostulated, but Eve- 
line’s fortune was in her own hands, and her will 
had ever been her guide, 

“Oppose me not, dear Julia,” said she, “ and 
be under no apprehensions on my account, You 
will leave me under ample and kind protection, 
and that is sufficient,” 

Thus urged, Mrs. Eldon at length consented to 
depart with her husband and commit the charge 
of her sister to others, ‘They heard from her as 
often as the distance made practicable, The im- 
provement and elevation of her mind became more 
and more evident from the style of her letters, 
Her animated and graphic descriptions of new 
scenes, soon took the place of sickly sentiment 
and morbid murmurings, and showed that her 
mind was gradually recovering a healthful tone. 
The companions with whom she travelled, a 
clergyman with his wife and daughter, were of 
great advantage to her; and when they restored 
her to her friends, after three years absence, she 
was a better and a wiser woman, 

But a good judge of human nature has said, “ it 
is folly to pretend that one ever wholly recovers 
from a disappointed passion.” Eveline was not 
contented in Philadelphia, and being cordially in 
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vited by her new friends to accompany them to their 
southern home, and prolong her stay as long as she 
found it agreeable, she gladly accepted their pro- 
posal; promising her sister to return with the 
first spring flowers, Clarence Osborne in the 
meanwhile had been in many different places. 
The sickness of the heart, which comes from 
“ hope deferred,” had driven him like a troubled 
spirit, from town to town, and city to city. The 
friendship between him and Mr, Eldon had never 
been renewed; for Eldon was still resentful, and 
Osborne was proud, and neither would make the 
first advance. ‘Thus stood affairs, at the period of 


which we are speaking, Eveline, at length, tired | 


of her wanderings, had returned to her sister; and 
Clarence was again an occupant of his former 
home, The musing mood in which we found him 


at the commencement of our chapter, remained | 


long unbroken, He endeavored to recall to mind 
all the circumstances of his whole acquaintance 
with Eveline: their first mutual attachment, and 
the strange interruption to their union. He knew 
she was then in Philadelphia; and as that fact 
occurred to him, a new idea seemed to startle him 
from his position, He pushed the chair from 
under his feet, with no very gentle movement, 
and folded his arms with an air of determination. 

“T will make one more effort to see her,” 
thought he to himself. She is still single, and how 
do I know but it is on account of her first love, 
Yes, it may be even so; for it cannot be for want 
of opportunities, that’s certain.” 

Upon arriving at this conclusion, he rose from 
his seat, unfolded his arms, and passed his fingers 
through his hair, by which means, he caused a 








few silvered threads to glitter among the mass. 
It was the great sorrow which had bowed down 
his manhood, that had produced them,—not the 
hand of time; for he was but little over thirty 
years of age, His resolution, however, was taken ; 
and seizing his hat, he went out with a new hope 
arising in his breast. And whither did it lead 
him? The evening of that same day, found him 
seated by the side of Eveline Montagu, in the well 
remembered parlor of Mr, Eldon. The last six 
weary years, which had been so full of mistakes, 
and painful memories, had been more lenient to 
her, than to him, Her eyes had lost none of their 
brilliancy, nor her hair its glossy black, nor her 
skin its alabaster whiteness—but her mind had 
been severely disciplined in the school through 
which she had passed, and her thoughts turned 
into a clearer and better channel. She smiled 
upon her lover, for within the last few hours, all 
had been explained, and all forgiven, Eveline 
could not cease to reproach herself for her haste 
and folly ; while Clarence as steadily insisted that 
all the blame was his, 

“ But now, dearest,” said he,“ since you are con- 
vineed of my truth, promise that you will never 
again swallow a dose of laudanum in a fit of 
jealousy.” 

“ And you too, Clarence,” said Eveline with a 
half jesting, half serious manner, “ promise that 
you will give me no cause, by flirting this winter, 
with new beauties at Washington,” 

“ Agreed,” said her lover, “ I promise ; and of- 
fer you my hand in pledge, Accept it, dear and 
only loved one—and be it our joint motto from 
this time forward, no cause, no jealousy.” 
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MORNING, AT MOUNT AIRY, NEAR DARBY. 





BY J. SILL. 
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THE sun is up, 
And the thin vapor that obscures his rays 
Is melting into dew-drops. See how they hang, 
Like richest, rarest diamonds of the mine, 
On every leaf, and bud, and flower, and tree, 
And every blade of grass. The filmy veil, 
That the small spider weaves from stem to stem, 
Is sparkling with these gems, and each small thread 
Glows like a necklace on a princess’ throat! 
But see! the mist begins to rise from Earth ;— 
And now, behold that dreamy little picture, 
Set in a cloudy framework, on that far hill side! 
See the dark line of forest—now descry 
That sunny field, and then those stately trees— 
Now catch a glimpse of a bright silvery light 
Which marks the distant river, and then a sail 
Of snowy whiteness passing quickly by— 
Mark how the smoke, which sweetly doth denote 
Due preparation of the morning meal, 
Sweeps o’er the tops of those few orchard trees 
Which spring from out the hamlet in the vale! 
And now the extended landscape meets the eye— 
Vales, hills, and fields, and dark embowering woods ; 
Fences which designate the separate lands— 
Dwellings of yeomen, and attendant barns 





Filled with the generous produce of the field; 
All clad in light and beauty !—In freshest green 
The smiling landscape lays beneath the sun, 
And nature seems to reyel in her charms! 


Nor is the inanimate portion of the world 

Alone responsive to the morning hour ;— 

Shrill is the cock’s clear clarion, ere the sun 
Bursts from its eastern chambers—-and anon 

The song birds stretch their tiny throats, and bless 
The opening day with various melody ;— 

While the deep bass notes of the browsing kine, 
And shriller bleatings of the fleecy sheep, 

And trumpet neighings of the fiery horse, 

Mingle and join in choral harmony ! 


Should not our hearts, too, feel the thrill of joy 
In such a morning hour? Have we not eyes 
To see the lovely picture, and to mark 

The various beauties of the verdant scene ; 
And ears to hear the melody around? 

Yes, deeply should we feel the grateful thrill 
Within our beating hearts for each return 

Of such an hour as this—when all is still 

And fair, and perfect, as when God first made 
This lovely world, and blest it for our sake! 
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REARING THE TABERNACLE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN P. DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


Earty in the month of January, we unfurled 
the latteen sails of our little Arab boat, on the 
broad and placid bosom of the Nile. We had 
been drawn from the New World to this land of 
earliest civilization, not by the renown of her an- 
cient sovereigns or sages, but by the story of 
Israel’s cruel bondage and divine deliverance, 
more than three thousand years ago, The reader 
cannot conceive of the emotions which shake the 
soul of the Christian traveller when first he sees 
in the distance the grey summits of the pyramids 
and the dark mountains of the Lower Thebaid, 
reposing in majesty against the clear blue sky. 
They have guarded the gate between the Delta 
and Middle Egypt from time immemorial; and 
witnessed the centuries of oppression, under which 
the sons of Jacob bowed their necks to the yoke, 

But oppression must have an end; and often- 
times deliverance is preparing in an unexpected 
quarter. A Hebrew fugitive from the vengeance 
of Pharaoh was tending some flocks far away in 
the inmost recesses of the Sinaitic mountains, 
when he beheld, at a little distance, a copse or 
thicket on fire. This was not a matter of sur- 


the shade of a rock and looked long upon the 
raging flame, “ behold the bush was not consum- 
med.” And Moses said, “I will turn aside and 
see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt.” 
His approach was arrested by a divine voice issu- 
ing from the midst of the flame,—* Moses, Moses, 
I am the God of thy Father.” He fell upon the 
ground and hid his face, “ for he was afraid to 
look upon God.” ‘This was the first luminous and 


fiery manifestation of God to Moses, who should | 


shortly build him a Tabernacle as his residence, 
among men. 

As he lay awe struck upon the earth, God declared 
to him, that having delivered the children of 
Israel from the yoke of Pharaoh, he should bring 
them to “serve Him on this mountain.” Long 
and earnestly did he plead with Jehovah to excuse 
him from this perilous mission, Every objection 
he made was set aside, At length, rising in the 
might of an unwavering faith, and of an implicit 
obedience, he boldly advanced to the burning 
bush, and resolutely rent therefrom a branch out 
of the very midst of the divine flame, and with 
this “ rod of God in his hand,” suddenly appeared 








among his enslaved and degraded brethren in 
Egypt. “The Elders of the children of Israel” 
gathered around him and bowed to his authority, 
when they saw the miracles which, to attest his 
mission, he performed with “the rod of God;” 
the rumor of these good tidings and great wonders 
spread among the masses, and “the people be- 
lieved, and bowed their heads and worshipped,”— 
(Exod, iv.) 

The hour of deliverance was at hand; one 
stroke more remained to cut loose the oppressor’s 
bonds, and this was to fall on himself. The passover 
had been prepared, as Moses had directed; the 
blood of the lamb was on the doors of the dwell- 
ings of Israel, and the people were within, with 
their “ loins girded, shoes on their feet and staves 
in their hands.” The magic hour of midnight 
approached, and to increase the portentous gloom, 
the bright moon had gone down in the western 
desert, when suddenly the hand of the destroying 
angel was upon the first born of every family in 


| Egypt, and a cry of unparalleled horror and dis- 


tress rent the air. The hour of deliverance was 


| come, and at the urgent request of the Kistg and 
prise in that burning clime; but as he lay under | 


his people, from the Tanitish arm of the Nile, 
along the river bank even to Memphis, the 


| children of Israel streamed forth from their dwell- 


ings, and the long lines of men, women and 
children, with caravans of flocks and herds, took 


| their march in the direction of the mountain 
| (Horeb) where God had commanded them to wor- 


ship. The gathering hosts, from all parts of the 
land converged, by divine direction, upon the west 
side of the Red Sea, where they were hemmed in 
on all sides;—precipitous mountains on either 
hand, the Sea in front and the army of Pharaoh 
pressing them in the rear, In this their hour of 
peril, the divine Shechinah, the flame which had 
appeared to Moses alone in the “ burning bush,” and 
which was shortly to take up his residence in the 
Tabernacle about to be built, appeared openly to 
all the -people :—“ the pillar of the cloud went 
from before their face, and stood behind them. 
And it camé between the camp of the Egyptians, 
and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them, but it gave light by night to 
these ; so that the one came not near the other all 
the night.” (Ezod, xiv. 19, 20.) The events of this 
memorable night are perpetuated in the names of 
260 
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the mountains and valleys in the vicinity; live in 
the traditions of the East, and make a part of the 
faith of Jews, Christians and Mahometans; and 
gave rise to the oldest and most sublime lyric 
poem known among men,—(Ezod, xv.) 

Israel was now free, and set his face to- 
wards Horeb, distant some one hundred and 
twenty miles. We followed their route south- 
ward along the eastern side of the Red Sea 
to the wilderness of Sin, from whence they 
turned eastward and began to ascend into 
that stern, gloomy and mysterious mountain 
sanctuary embosomed high and deep within the 
Sinaitic group of red granite. As we followed 
their pathway, from the shell-limestone on the 
shore of the Red Sea, through the successive 
rock formations up to the granite of Horeb, we 
felt that from the beginning, God had prepared 
this hidden and profound retreat for the place 
where he would appear and give his stern injunc- 
tions tomen. No human habitation had ever been 
here. Silence and awful majesty are the charac- 
teristics of this stern, desolate mountain world, 
As we drew near to Horeb, our caravan moved 


sured tread; the Bedouins became scrious and 
silent, and looked steadily before them, as if to 
catch the first glimpse of some revered object. 
The space before us gradually expanded, when, 
suddenly, ‘Tualeb, pointing to a black, perpendicu- 
lar cliff, whose two riven and rugged summits 
rose some 1200 or 1500 feet directly in front of 
us, exclaimed, Gebel Mousa. How shall I des- 
cribe the effect of that announcement? Not a 
word was spoken by Moslem or Christian, but 
slowly and silently we advanced into the still ex- 
panding plain, our eyes immovably fixed on the 
frownivg precipices of the stern and desolate 
mountain, We were, doubtless, on the plain 
where Israel encamped at the giving of the law, 
and that grand and gloomy height before us 
was Sinai, on which God descended in fire, and 
his presence was proclaimed by long, loud peals 
of thunder which reverberated through the 
stern and gloomy heights around; and then 
God spoke with Moses,—* And all the people 
removed and stood afar off, and trembled when 
they saw the thunderings, and lightnings, and 
thick darkness where God was; and said unto 
Moses, Speak thou with us, but let not God speak 
with us, lest we die.” We seemed to be present 
at this terrible scene, and would have marched 
directly up to the mount of God, had not Tualeb 
recalled us to ourselves again, by pointing to the 
convent far up in the deep ravine, between Horeb 
and Gebel Deir, 

This second manifestation of the divine Shechi- 
nah to the people, was on the fiftieth day from their 
departure from Egypt. It was a permanent mani- 
festation, and remained upon the mountain, (see 
Engraving,) — communicating with the people 
through Moses, from the midst of lightnings, and 
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thunders, and convolving masses of clouds and 
flame which enveloped the summit, Henceforth 
it was the divine pleasure to dwell in the midst of 
his people, and therefore, he commanded Moses to 
cause the congregation to make him a tabernacle 
for a habitation; so that in this moveable temple 
he might ever be with them in their wanderings. 
Both before and after their arrival at Mount 
Sinai, the people had witnessed occasional inter- 
course between God and Moses, which seems to 
have taken place in a tent some distance from 
the camp where Moses inquired of the Lord and 
transacted business. But in this tabernacle the 
people had no particular share. It seems to have 
been simply Moses’ headquarters, Nor was it 
worthy of the divine abode, They heard, there- 
fore, with great joy the announcement, that God 
would condescend to dwell in their midst, if they 
would freely offer the gold, the silver, and the pre- 
cious materials necessary to build him a tent or 
tabernacle. The glorious and terrible presence 
of God was before them in cloud and flame and 
lightning and thundering on the holy Mount. They 


_ now had the promise that it would come down 
slowly, and apparently with a more solemn, mea- | 


from the mountain, and dwell among them and 
journey with them. No wonder that the hearts 
of the men, women and children leaped for joy, 
and that the private treasures of the rich and the 
beautiful ornaments of the women were gladly 


_ brought forth; while the poorer females plied 





their spinning to make “ fine twined linen for the 
curtains ;” and of the less fortunate men, some 
cut down the hard acacia tree, (shittim wood,) and 
formed it into planks, beams and pillars, for the 
frame work; or boldly attacked the animals of the 
neighboring seas to procure their skins (badger 
skins,) for a strong outer covering for the holy 
tent. 

Great activity prevailed in bringing in contri- 
butions, until Moses had by proclamation to re- 
strain further gifts, One is not more struck with 
the vast wealth freely offered by the people for the 
construction of the tabernacle when considered in 
reference to the smallness of the sacred tent and 
its court, than with reference to the supposed 
poverty of the children of Israel. The amount 
of pure gold offered was twenty-nine talents and 
seven hundred shekels, equal to six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; the amount of silver one 
hundred talents and one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five shekels, equal to one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars, The total of gold 
and silver, eight hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, besides precious stones, brass, fine twined 
linen, and blue, purple, and scarlet fabrics, and 
skins of animals, richly dressed and dyed. 

The Tabernacle which Moses was commanded 
to make was to be a perfect copy of the “ true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man ;” 
and which was shown to him in the holy Mount as 
a model; (Exod, xxv. 40; Heb, viii, 2; and ix, 23, 
24.) This “true tabernacle” was not a symbolical 
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or imaginary one, but a real heavenly one, “ which | Wilderness” had come, So perfect had been the 
the Lord built, (pitched,) and not man;” and it is | work, that every part fell into its place as if in- 
yet in the heavens, and into it Jesus, our great High | stinct with reason, and but an hour sufficed to “ set 
Priest, has entered for us. John, in the Apoca- | up the tabernacle of the tent of the congregation,” 
lypse, says: “ And after that I looked, and behold First, the court of the tabernacle was set up in 
the temple (or holiest place) of the tabernacle of | the midst of the encampment. It was a parallelo- 
the testimony in heaven was opened.” After de- | gram, one hundred and fifty feet long on the north 
scribing the consummation of the terrible day of | and south sides, and seventy-five feet wide on the 
judgement, he says, (ch, xxi, 3,) “And I heard | west and east ends, ‘Twenty pillars, seven and 
a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold the ta- | 2 half feet high and ornamented with silver work, 
bernacle of God is with man, and he shall dwell | formed each side, and ten each end. From the 
with them in the new heaven and the new | summits of these were suspended curtains of fine 
earth.” This true tabernacle, then, of which the | twined linen, whose edges were fastened together 
earthly one about to be made at Mount Sinai was | with hooks and eyes. In the centre of the east 
a copy and figure, will be the centre of worship | end a space of twenty cubits, or thirty feet, 
and communication with God and the Lamb, when | was occupied by loose curtains, beautifully em- 
their kingdom shall be established among men on | broidered, and suspended from four of the pillars 
the earth, after the general resurrection and final | plated over with gold, This was the entrance into 
judgement. | the Court, Within the Court, and near to the en- 
When Moses was thoroughly possessed of the | trance at the east end stood the altar of burnt 
“pattern,” and the precious materials were col- offerings, on which was made the daily morning 
lected, God inspired the hearts of various men and __and evening sacrifice of a lamb, A little distance 
women with wisdom and skill to commence the | west of this, and near the door of the tabernacle, 
work under his direction. Chief among these were | stood the brazen laver in which the priests washed 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, But others wrought also, | their hands and feet before entering into the sanc- 
both men and women, with great skill and indus- | tuary. 
try. Some shaped the beams, planks, and pillars Next, they set up the “tent of the tabernacle,” 
of wood; others overlaid them with gold, and or- | which was placed within the court, near to the 
namented them with chased silver. Some castthe | west end, It was a parallelogram, the north and 
sockets of silver to receive the tenons; others | south sides being forty-five feet, and the east and 
formed the hooks and eyes of brass to fasten the | west ends fifteen feet; and the height was fifteen 
outer coverings, and of gold for the embroidered | feet. It was made of acacia, or shittim wood 
vails, Some of the women spun and wove cloth; | boards, fifteen feet long, and entirely overlaid with 
others embroidered the rich curtains of fine-twined | gold, These were placed perpendicularly, and the 
linen. For ten months they plied their work in | lower end of each board had two tenons which fit 
the immediate presence of God, who dwelt in the | into two silver sockets, sunk into foundation beams 
“true tabernacle,” which rested on the Mount, | of timber, The whole was covered with four 
enveloped in fiery clouds and thick darkness, several curtains, each made up of several separate 
At length, the first day of the second year of | pieces joined together by hooks and eyes, The 
their departure from Egypt came, when each piece | first, or inner curtain, was of fine twined linen, 
was complete and ready to be put into itsplace. The | richly embroidered with cherubim, This covered 
‘time for “the setting up of the tabernacle in the | the structure entirely at the top, and fell down in 
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folds within. So that the tabernacle was a golden 
room, forty-five feet by fifteen, richly tapestried all 
round, Over this, and falling down on the outside 
all round, was a curtain of goat-hair cloth; and 
over this, a still larger curtain of red morocco 
leather, (“ rams’ skins died red ;”’) and over this, a 
still larger curtain of some stronger leather, called 
badger skins—probably seal skins. The golden 
room was properly the tabernacle, and _ these 
several coverings spread over it was the “ tent” of 
the tabernacle. 

The entrance was at the east end, and was 
closed by an elaborately wrought curtain, with 
figures of cherubim, supported by columns plated 
with gold, This, the apostle Paul calls the first 
vail. (Heb, ix, 2, 3.)* Within, a still more richly 
wrought curtain of blue, purple, and scarlet, ex- 
tended from side to side, falling from the capitals 
of four pillars, overlaid with gold; thus dividing 
the adytum, or golden room, into two unequal 
parts; the first, thirty feet by fifteen, and called 
the “sanctuary ;” and the second, or innermost, 
fifteen feet square, called the “holiest of all.” 
The vail which separates these, the Apostle calls 
the second vail, This is the most significant and 
important part of the tabernacle, as we shall see 
presently, 

In the sanctuary, or first apartment of the 
tabernacle, were placed on the north side, the 
table of shew bread; on the south, the golden 
candlestick; and between these the altar of in- 
cense. In this apartment daily service was per- 
formed by the priests, who burnt incense on the 
altar and trimmed the lights every morning and 
In the innermost apartment, or “ holiest 
of all,” was placed the ark of the covenant, It 
is necessary to have a clear comprehension of 
the ark, 


evening. 























The Ark. 


It was a chest made of acacia (or shittim) 
wood, three feet nine inches long, two feet three 
inches high, and two feet three inches wide, and 


overlaid with pure gold within and without, It | by 0 naw und Evian wei, Wieh Sa Mah dai. 


was, therefore, simply a golden coffer, and was 
finished with a massive border of gold round the 
top. Resting upon this border was a massive 


* In the engraving this vail is seen partly drawn up. 
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plate of pure gold, which served at once as a 
cover to the ark, and as the “ mercy seat,” upon 
which God would sit and dispense his blessings 
to the people. Upon cach end of this mercy seat 
was placed a golden cherub in a kneeling posture, 
and inclining gently forward, with the face to- 
wards the centre of the ark, and the wings ex- 
tended forward, so that the wings of the one 
overlapped the wings of the other, and thus formed 
a canopy over the mercy seat. Under their wings 
upon the mercy seat, the divine Shechinah took 
up his abode. Hence the Psalmist says, “ Thou 
that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth.” 
Within the ark were the tables of the covenant, 
a golden pot of manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded. The apostle Paul says, the “golden 
censer” was at the foot of the ark before the face 
of Jehovah, (Heb, ix. 4.) 

Thus, on the first day of the first month of the 
second year after their departure from Egypt, the 
tabernacle was set up, every thing placed in order, 
and Aaron and his sons, bathed, anointed, and 
perfumed, were in their places; the candles were 
lighted, the incense was sending up its white, 
sweet, curling clouds, and the altar of burnt offer- 
ing was smoking with the victim; while all the 
people stood in silence, looking now upon the holy 
Mount enveloped in cloud and fire, and now 
upon the tabernacle, within whose court Moses 
and Aaron were hidden from their view. Sud- 
denly, the holy Mount trembled; the thunder 
uttered its voice; and the divine cloud that had 
rested on the mountain, and witnessed the build- 
ing of the holy tent, descended and “ covered the 
tent of the congregation, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle.” God himself had 
taken up his abode in “the holiest of all,” upon 
the mercy seat, under the wings of the cherubim. 
(Exod, xl, 34.) From this hour “the cloud of 
the Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, and fire 
was on it by night, in the sight of all the house 
of Israel, throughout all their journeys.” (Exod, 
xl. 38.) 

It remains to notice an incident at the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour, It will be remembered that 
the inner sanctuary was shut in by the second 
vail within the tabernacle; hence, “the way into 
the holiest of all, was not yet made manifest ;” 
(Heb, ix. 8,) and the divine presence was enclosed 
from the people, and was only accessible to the 
high priest, and to him but once a year, on the 
great day of the atonement, At the crucifixion 
of our Saviour, this “ vail was rent in twain from 
top to bottom,” signifying thereby, that the way 
into the presence of God was now made manifest 
unto all people, and that each person of a lowly, 
obedient, and penitent heart might come to God, 


crated for us, through the vail, that is to say, HIs 
FLEsH,” (Heb, x. 20.) The priesthood, in the old 
sacerdotal sense, was abolished, and a divinely 
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duty it is to lead the people to God by this new 
and living way, through this new and precious 
vail of our Saviour’s flesh: for “we are sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ, once for all.” (Heb, x. 10.) Hence, we 
see the typical meaning of the Levitical taber- 
nacle, and that, having fulfilled its mission, it has 
long since ceased to be; not a fragment of it re- 
mains on earth. It has passed away with its 
priesthood and services, and the heavenly taber- 
nacle has taken its place, in which Jesus our 





— 





great High Priest appears a living sacrifice and 
mediator before God for us, “Seeing then that 
we have a great*High Priest that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast 
our profession, For we have not a high priest 
which cannot be touched with the fecling of our 
infirmities: but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” (Heb, iv, 14—16.) 





LA ESMERALDA. 


(See Engraving. 


BY MISS. E. 


EsMERALDA, lithe and airy, 
Graceful she as any fairy, 

Like a tuneful sweet excess 

In a world of happiness, 

While all gladsome motions meet 
In those lightly dancing feet. 


Esmeralda, mirthful, kind, 
Girlhood’s tender gentle mind, 
And those dainty finger tips 
Comfort press to thirsty lips, 
Till the torture’s sullen pain 
Yields to human touch again 


Esmeralda, joy surrounds her, 

Sunlight clothes her, sunlight crowns her, 
Passion stirring, thought entrancing, 
Softly blushing, softly glancing, 

And a thousand witching fancies 

Make wild music as she dances. 











A. STARR. 


Esmeralda, Oh the sorrow, 

Oh the anguish of to-morrow, 
Oh the dire extremes that press 
Thee to certain wretchedness ; 
Thou the woe of woes to prove, 
In a world of sin, to love. 


Esmeralda, Oh the terror, 

Truth so sweet beset by error, 
Wrong whose retribution presses, 
In such multiplied distresses, 

On a heart whose constant mood 
Is unsullied maidenhood. 


Esmeralda, Oh the vision 

Of the coming day’s derision, 

Of thy beauty, of thy goodness, 
Trampled, scorned, the jest of lewdness, 
Till I bow my head in sorrow 

For the fulness of thy morrow 








DIRGE. 
TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. ALICE A. BACON. 


Mitp Alice, sweet Alice, they have borne thee away, 

They have piled on thy bosom the damp clinging clay ; 

They have wrapped thee in grave-clothes, and laid thee 
to rest 

In the second dim cradle thy pure form has prest. 


We ask not earth’s verdure to cover thy grave, 
We ask not its blossoms above thee to wave, 

We ask not a chorus of birds in the Spring, 

To crowd thy white tombstone, and over thee sing. 





For thy grave is not with them—’tis dug in our hearts, 
Where affection’s thick verdure, that never departs, 
Grows freshly above thee, and shelters the tomb 
Where memories are warbling, and hopes ever bloom. 


Then rest in thy cradle, as pure as the bed 

That through infancy sheltered thy sinless young head; 

For the hour is approaching, though night appear deep, 

When thy Father Eternal shall wake thee from sleep. 
G. H. B. 
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MARRYING FOR THE PARISH. 





BY MARIA J, 


B. BROWNE, 





THERE was, indeed, sincere and universal 
meurning in our village when the bell tolled 
solemnly one bright summer morning, and it was 
repeated from lip to lip, that our minister had just 
fallen into his last, long slumber, And when we 
gathered quietly within the meeting house, where 
the dead had broken the bread of life for forty 
years, and saw the long coffin covered with its 
sable pall, and the deep weeds of his stricken 
family, the fountains of our best sympathy were 
unsealed, and we wept, even the lightest and 
gayest hearted. An aged clergyman preached 
his funeral sermon, and when with trembling voice 
and antiquated style, he detailed the many virtues 
and graces of the deceased, as a man and a pastor, 
and told us how he feared we had sustained an 
irreparable loss, with overflowing hearts we were 
prepared to subscribe to all he uttered. 

Old Mr, Waterman had come in his youth to 
our parish, while it was sma!l and humble; and 
had faithfully and contentedly remained with us 
to the hour of his death, bequeathing his mortal 
remains to our village burial place. He had bap- 
tized, catechised, and married most of our fathers 
and mothers, and done the same service to their 
rising families, as occasion demanded. He had 
mourned with us at funerals, and rejoiced at bri- 
dals, and gone in and out before us piously and 
peacefully, and why should we not weep over his 
dust, as we consigned it to its narrow house ? 

The Reverend Saul Waterman had always been 
the meekest and least ambitious of men. He had 
reared a large family on the scantiest of salaries, 
seldom venturing to imply that it was not fully 
adequate to his necessities, though it was only by 
the closest economy that he had managed to 
“ make the ends meet.”” Mrs, Waterman was the 
counterpart of her husband, willing to be spent, 
she had nothing to spend in the service of the 
people. 
make no slight demands upon her time and abili- 
ties, If there were poor or ungodly families to 
visit, Mrs. Waterman must be apprised to go and 
do it, as the minister’s wife would be better re- 
ceived, or had more discretion in such matters 
than the lay women. All the “societies” must be 
headed, organized, and sustained by Mrs. Water- 
man, and she must collect and disburse all our 
charities, She never complained of the burdens 
imposed upon her, She never hesitated to leave 
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And, indeed, it had been customary to | 








her own family duties at the call of the ladies of 
the parish, though the time she thus spent must 
often be redeemed from the night watches, In 
fact, she wore out her life in the labor, and was 
glad to die and be at rest. 

Very soon after the old gentleman departed this 
life, his family scattered themselves hither and 
thither, leaving the manse untenanted; and, alas, 
our pulpit was untenanted, too. We were a 
church-going people, however, and the parish 
soon began to call meetings to consult on the ex- 
pediency of taking measures to “supply the 
pulpit,” and also to discuss the necesssity of invit- 
ing a new minister, and to decide on the qualifi- 
cations he must possess in order to be acceptable 
and useful in that field of labor. Some, with 
gravity and solemnity, averred that we must find, 
if possible, “another just such a man as the late 
pastor ;” a man free from the lax notions which 
were getting so popular with the younger clergy ; 
indeed, none but a patriarch could, in any sense, 
edify the grave and time-hardened “pillars” of 
our society, and none other, they reasoned, would 
be likely to awe into sobriety the giddiness and 
folly of the rising generation, Others, very wisely, 
intimated that, perhaps, the tastes of the younger 
portion of the congregation had better be, in a 
measure, consulted, thereby more probably secur- 
ing their spiritual profit, to say nothing about pre- 
venting their wandering on the Sabbath day to a 
pretty Gothic edifice which had recently sprung 
up in our village. But the deacons, and most of 
the elderly members, whose hearts had grown old 
with their years, declared in favor of a veteran, 
and so the committee of the church, Deacon 
Wickett, Deacon Small, and Captain Barber, pro- 
ceeded to invite the Rev, Mr. Towne, a rather 
dilapidated individual, who had been able to “ get 
preaching” only here and there for a dozen years, 
to “supply” for four Sabbaths, We, the young 
people, and a wild set, too, notwithstanding our 
godly training under old Mr, Waterman, listened 
to him with much civility and respect, for two 
Sabbaths, when we were appalled by the notes of 
preparation that began to be sounded for giving 
“ Brother Towne” a call to settle over us as our 
pastor! In our incipient wisdom, we wondered 
at the folly and blindness of our fathers and 
mothers, and we turned our ostensible “sings” 
into parliamentary discussions of means and ways 
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to frustrate so undesirable a measure. Some said 
they wouldn’t go te meeting at all—others de- 
clared, very wickedly, to be sure, they would 
“ put a flea in his ear;” others proposed to go to 
a neighboring town, and hear Mr. Forbes; finally, 
we concluded we would “sign off,” and go to the 
Gothic church. Yes, we resolved, all but Miss 
Julia, Captain Barber’s daughter, that we would 
leave the singers’ seats the very next Sunday if 
any decisive measures should be adopted in rela- 
tion to the projected call, We wanted, naturally 
enough, a young minister, endowed with talent 
and eloquence; indeed, reader, we had modern 
tastes, and we could not very cheerfully submit 
ourselves to dull, yellow, old sermons, how sound 
soever their doctrine might be. 

Miss Julia Barber reported our resolution all 
round the village, and as Mr. Towne boarded at 
Captain Barber’s, of course he had the benefit of 
the information; and it so stirred within him that 
he made many pastoral calls that week, and took 
occasion in his conversation with the elders of the 
people, to dwell on certain observations of So- 
lomron and other worthies, respecting family dis- 
cipline; and to bewail the tendencies to ungodli- 
ness and ungovernableness, which were becoming 
so prevalent in the rising generation, 

The opposition on the part of the younger por- 
tion of the congregation became at length so 
resolute, that the committee of the church, with 
many grumblings, finally concluded it inexpedient 
* on the whole ” to call the Reverend Mr. Towne. 
But we were a church-going people, as I before 
remarked, and we must have a pastor, Candidate 
after candidate was proposed, heard, and rejected. 
The longer we waited, the more difficult, exact- 
Such a man was 


ing, and fastidious we became. 
married, and had a large family to maintain—he 


would n’t do, A second was unmarried, and had 
no family—he would n’t do, One was too old, an- 
other too young ; one was too studious, another too 
worldly ; one was too lively, another too stern ; one 
was too lax, another too severe—and so on; what 
pleased one party, was sure to displease another. 
The ladies of the parish took it up in the semi- 
monthly sessions of the “ Industrial Society,” and, 
over their knitting, and sewing, and tea drinking, 
discussed the matter in all its lengths and breadths. 
The matrons insisted that the minister should 
always be a married man, as an unmarried clergy- 
man could not be so useful among the young— 
especially the young ladies; they were apt to be 
getting so many silly notions in their heads. He 
could not faithfully visit families where they were, 
without such and such surmises being in every 
body’s mouth, The spinsters took the antagon- 
istic, and averred that ministers should never be 
encumbered with wives and families, Didn't 
Paul the apostle himself recommend it, by precept 
and example? To their certain knowledge, min- 
isters were far more useful and devoted to the 
parish, without families, Besides, wasn’t it a 





well established fact, or at least a current maxim, 
that ministers’ children were always the most un- 
governed, ungodly children in all the world? It 
was by far the most prudent way to have none, 
and thus escape the scandal of their misde- 
meanors, Mr, So-and-so of their acquaintance 
was just an instance in point; “ he could always, 
and forever be round among the poor—widows 
and orphans, and other folks, and oh, my! he 
done such a sight of good!” Some of the women 
argued that he should have the “right sort of 
wife,” but no children, “ There was Mrs, Water- 
man, of blessed memory ; she meant to be a good 
woman, but she wore herself to death trying* to 
make ladies and gentlemen of her children, and 
having a great many of ’em, had next to no time 
for the parish !” 

I will not, however, linger with my story as the 
affairs of our church lingered, Providence directed 
to our village a young clergyman of fine exterior, 
winning address, polished manners, cultivated 
mind, and, better than all, a heart deeply imbued 
with the spirit of his divine Master, The Rev. Mr. 
Gayle believed and preached the gospel doctrines 
in all their sublime and simple purity. To his 
clear understanding, the Bible came from God full 
of immortal treasures of truth, both revealed and 
hidden ; and there was man’s vast and inexhausti- 
ble mining ground; there was he to gather into 
his bosom the uncovered gems of truth, brilliant 
with the lustre of their glorious origin, and search 
diligently with faith and prayer for more, In the 
pulpit he was powerfully eloquent, persuasive, and 
solemn; in the family circle he was cheerful, 
friendly, and social, without the smallest intermix- 
ture of levity. And now, dear reader, you will be 
ready to think we had reason to be fully satisfied, 
and the majority were, 

Mr, Gayle preached a few Sabbaths as a candi- 
date, and almost every body was delighted with 
him, Mrs, Barber, to be sure, thought it did n’t 
look quite right to see a minister wear a black 
neckerchief, “and for her part the sparkle of a 
small diamond stud he wore on his shirt bosom 
disturbed her, but she wasn’t a-going to make 
any fuss if other people was suited !” 

Mrs, Deacon Small somewhat objected to the 
cut of his coat, and the cue he gave his hair, It 
looked, through her spectacles, (and through the 
medium of her long established notions, with her 
good deacon, and old Mr. Waterman for models,) 
“rather dandified, but she could n’t raly tell.” 

The main difficulty however, was, that Mr. 
Gayle could not be obtained for the paltry salary 
on which Parson Waterman had lived, and strug- 
gled, and died. Many settled the question with 
themselves, that if one minister could support a 
large family on it, couldn’t a single man get 
along, with proper economy? they should like to 
know the reason why. Deacon Wickett said, “ he 
had scrooples of conscientience about encouraging 
extravagance in any body, and therefore could n’t 
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contribit, or vote one cent to increase the salary. 
There was men that did come cheap, and if the 
young folks had n’t made sich a to-do, we should 
have had a good minister, and saved money 
by it.” 

Mrs. Barber instructed the Captain to say in the 
parish meeting, “ that they lived on less, and got 
forehanded too, and they guessed the minister 
could.” But the difficulty was finally obviated by 
the liberality of two or three individuals, who en- 
gaged, for the first three years, to tax their own 
private purses for the deficit ; and, to our complete 
satisfaction, Mr, Gayle was ordained as our pastor 
and spiritual guide. 

When he had been with us nearly a year, and 
had been, by the tattlers, engaged to half the 
young ladies in the parish, Mr. Gayle made known 
to some, by his more intimate friends, his intention 
to bring home in a few weeks, a lady to preside 
over his household, and, he hoped, to promote his 
happiness and usefulness, among the people of his 
charge. The news spread on the wings of the 
wind: many heartily rejoiced at the intelligence, 
deeming it a natural and suitable relation for a 
clergyman to assume, and promotive of good, in 
all respects, Others made it an occasion to go 
and take tea with their numerous acquaintances, 
and communicate their doubts, about the expe- 
diency of the movement. Every thing was going 
on harmoniously now,—* why should ’nt they let 
well alone?” Mrs, Barber was very little, of 
physiéal stature, but, like the class she repre- 
sented, that was nothing to the Lilliputian dimen- 
sions of her soul, With her, there was only one 
standard of right and propriety, and that was her 
own opinion, She imagined herself adequate to 
the adjudication of all neighbourhood questions 
that might arise, on any subject. Neighborhood 
animosities, bitternesses springing up between 
family and family, slanders, quarrels, backbitings, 
were the nutriment on which her narrow, and 
vulgar mind found its banqueting, and not un- 
frequently, this precious aliment was of her own 
procuring, She was keen-eyed as a lynx, to 
discover the sins, faults, errors and imperfections 
of other people, and blind as a mole in its sub- 
terranean labyrinth, to the virtues of any char- 
acter, except her own, her Captain’s, and her 
daughter Julia’s, That trio, you might have 
concluded immaculate, from her representations, 
though it was sometimes obscurely hinted, that in 
the beginning of their connection matrimonial, 
Mr, and Mrs, Barber had worn the silken chains 
rather uneasily; but, since the former had been 
honored with a military commission, which he 
was said to have resigned in favor of his wife; 
there was nothing discoverable to controvert the 
fact, that they were a very loving, and united 
pair, 

Mrs, Barber was thoroughly agrarian in her 
principles, Whatever was above herself, in station, 
wealth, worth or refinement, was sure to fall under 
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her sarcastic reproach. She had a way of assail- 
ing character, which, superficially considered, had 
a fair show of Christian tenderness, and charity ; 
but, before she got through, lest you might not 
understand the case to be as bad as it was, she 
drew up her battery so near the object of bombard- 
ment, you could not possibly mistake it, if you 
would. 

“* What should you think, to be told that some 
people have been known, or seen, to do or say so 
and so, Miss Wickett ?” would be the style of her 
address to the good Deacon’s lady, when there 
was something especially calumnious to be got 
into circulation. “I would’nt mention names for 
the world; nor have the story told from me, 
because we are taught to love our neighbors as 


| ourselves,”—and then the slander would be let off, 


dyed with the coloring of her own dark fancy. 
By an indirect route, she thus started a train of 
prejudices which could not fail to influence the 
opinions of many, against any body Mr, Gayle 
might introduce as the presiding genius of the 
parsonage. To tell the plain truth, which not a 
few were shrewd enough to surmise, Mrs. Barber 
considered her daughter Julia, quite as competent 
to fill that office with “credit and renown,” as 
any one she could possibly think of. 

Nothing had transpired, however, in relation to 
the minister’s plans, that was really tangible, 
except a proposition he had thought reasonable to 
make; that the parsonage should undergo some 
slight repairs, before it was again inhabited. The 
committee of “ Ways and Means,” Deacon Wick- 
ett, Deacon Small, and Capt. Barber, repelled the 
idea at once; and Mrs, Barber suggested to Mrs, 
Small one afternoon, when she took her knitting, 
and went to drink tea with that lady, “it seems 
to me, Miss Small, some folks is gitting proud,— 
do’nt you think the parsonage haves full as many 
conveniences in it, as your and my housen? and 
aint that a plenty ?” 

The Rev. Mr. Gayle said no more on the 
subject, but took leave of absence for a week or 
two, and returned with a wife; and a sweet young 
creature had he chosen, an elegant, accomplished, 
high-bred girl, truly worthy of him, Indeed, they 
seemed the polished hemispheres of one golden 
globe, so symmetrical was the blending of virtues 
and graces in their respective characters and 
persons, 

A session of the Industrial Society occurred the 
week following Mr, Gayle’s return, and the 
meeting was very fully attended. They were 
usually benevolent, but this time they expected to 
meet the minister’s new wife. Mrs. Barber had 
duly waited on Mrs, Gayle, and after detailing 
a long catalogue of “Miss Waterman’s” ex. 
cellencies and adaptedness to the wants of the 
parish, (though she had never discovered them 
while the poor woman lived,) had invited “ Miss 
Gayle” to be present at the next meeting, and 
assume the office of President of the society, with 
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other accompanying responsibilities, Unfortu- 
nately, by the appointed day, Mrs, Gayle was t6o 
ill to sit up; a nervous headache, occasioned by an 


irresistible dread of the services she was expected | 
to undertake, as the wife of the parish; and her | 


anxicty, lest her own inexperience might in some 


way operate unfavourably upon her own and her | 


husband’s popularity and usefulness, made her 
really too ill, to leave her chamber. 

A fair opportunity was consequently afforded, to 
discuss every thing that was discussible, respecting 
the minister’s wife. The strain of conversation 
flowed without restraint, Some there were, who 
knew and realized the reason for her absence, 
and said kind and apologetic words in her behalf; 
and many, a large majority too, had subjects of 
conversation more useful, and agreeable, about the 
interests of the Society, and their own large- 
hearted schemes, for extending its charitable 
influence. But, in a certain corner, all was 
animation, and excitability, on the theme of ab- 


flew, knitting pins snapped, but the ladies’ tongues 
in this corner clique, went faster than any thing 
else. Mrs. Barber, and some others had called, 
and of course, could give some account of the 
appointments, domiciliary, &c., to those who had 
not, 

“The rooms did’nt look much as they use to, 
in Miss Waterman’s day,” chimed Mrs, Barber, 
in her small nasal voice, and then she went on as 
usual,—“ she did’nt know, but some people could 
afford such rich furniture; but if they could, she 
did ’nt much wonder at the parish being “ put up” 
to fix the parsonage to receive it. They must 
have some way of making money that she did'nt 
know of, or else they’d be talking about more 
salary, ‘fore the year was out, For her part, she 
could’nt have such fine sofas, and tables, and 
carpets, Why! they could’nt have cost less than 
— dollars! and if I was to guess,” concluded 
Mrs, Barber, getting heated with her subject, “I 
should say, that the next year’s income would ‘nt 
pay some people’s debts, for they say she was 
poor.” 

“She did'nt look as though she was poor, at 
church last Sunday, nor carry her head as though 
she meant to be thought so,” put in Miss Melantha 
Scanning, a lady in the “sere and yellow leaf” 
of life. “Such a splendid Cashmere, and such a 
bonnet and feather! I priced such goods, when I 
was in the city, and such shawls you could ‘nt get 
for a cent less, than from thirty to fifty dollars, 
beat ’em down, as much as you might.” 

“ Wal is it true,” inquired Mrs. Small in a half 
audible whisper, “ that Miss Gayle brought with 
her a city maid to wait on her and do the work? 
They do say she did, and that she aint agoing to 
take the gal into the pew with her a Sundays! 
Now I say that’s proud, and aint right in no- 
body’s fokes !” 

“ It is true, for I see her,” replied Mrs, Barber 
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positively. “Miss Gayle rung the bell, and the 
girl came and took some orders, and then vent 
out, as if she meant just to show me how ladified 
she vas! That I see myself with my own eyes! 
City help they say taxes high, and the money 
must come from somewhere to pay. It seems to 
me that a minister’s wife, of all women, hadn’t 
ought to feel above doing her own vork. I do 


| mine, and Miss Waterman did hers; but I have 


heard of such things as some people’s holding 
themselves above other fokes !” 

“ Mrs. Gayle seems to be quite young,” apolo- 
gised Mrs, Wilson, overhearing the import of this 
last sentence; “ perhaps she has never had an 
opportunity to learn domestic duties and economy, 
as you and I have, Mrs, Barber.” 

“Then she never ought to a’ married,” spoke 
up Mrs, Barber, in a tone which challenged assent 
from all her hearers, and at once decided the ques- 
tion, At least, so it seemed; nobody presumed to 


_ controvert the statement; and the meeting was 
sorbing moment,—the minister’s wife! Fingers | 


shortly adjourned, next to convene, by request, at 
Mr, Gayle’s residence. 

Some of the other ladies had called on the min- 
ister’s bride, as well as Mrs, Barber: Mrs. Wilson, 
and Mrs. Woodbridge, and my mother; and they 
were quite filled with admiration at the manner in 
which true taste and ingenuity can supply the 
lack of expensive outlays in the furnishing and 
arrangement of a house. The rooms at the par- 
sonage were, in their calm and reasonable judg- 
ment, suitably and properly furnished; in the 
lady’s wardrobe they saw nothing blameworthy— 
it was fashionable, to be sure, but modified by 
taste and refinement, and no richer than other la- 
dies of the parish were guilty of wearing, for we 
were by no means an ungenteel or ill dressed con- 
gregation, Besides, if she was without a fortune 
herself, some of.the ladies were aware, though 
they regarded it unnecessary to parade the fact, 
that she was a favorite with a large circle of 
wealthy relatives, who had just loaded her with 
bridal gifts. Though she was in fact youthful and 
inexperienced, the more ingenuous of our ladies 
took into consideration the circumstances of ease 
and leisure that had always surrounded her—the 
station she had heretofore occupied in a brilliant, 
refined, and literary circle, and they only wondered 
that any inducement should have tempted her to 
exchange a thousand thick-crowding delights and 
pleasures, for the multiform trials that cluster 
about the path of a clergyman’s wife in a small 
country village. But they were wise enough, 
those clear-sighted women of our parish, and all 
other parishes, to understand that there are two 
motives which operate-most mightily in these 
cases to persuade a woman’s true heart: the “love 
of Christ constraining” her, and that hallowed and 
unquenchable affection which glows in her bosom 
for the man she is so proud to call her husband, 

Mrs, Gayle understood in theory that she must 
expect trials of every kind, Her husband had con- 
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cealed nothing from her; but for all this, she was | 
hardly prepared for the bitter lessons experience 
was preparing to teach her, Her high spirited 
sensitiveness must struggle long and resolutely, to 
tolerate the mean, meddling espionage that she 
soon learned was listening and prying at every 
keyhole, and laying in store of material for scan- 
dal from all her movements, She had indeed true, 
earnest, loving friends among her husband’s peo- 
ple; but the manifestation of affection for these 
awakened only resentment among those who were 
not worthy to be reckoned in their ranks, and con- 
firmed those prejudices which so industriously de- 
stroyed the best influences she could possibly 
exert, 

Many in our village soon began to dislike Mrs. 
Gayle. ‘That “corner clique” had leavened a 
large lump, as was to be expected from the nature 
of the leaven, She was so haughty and partial, 
and unlike “good Miss Waterman.” The truth 
was, the majesty of her mind and character was 
wholly above their comprehension. But with the 
younger portion of our community, that portion 
which made the “to do” about Brother Towne, 
Mrs. Gayle was a universal favorite. She was our 
model—or paragon of perfection; we strove to be, 
to act, and to think like her, and nothing aroused 
our ire so quickly as a word of dislike or disre- 
spect to her. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gayle had been married but a little 
while, when Mrs, Barber became the self-consti- 
tuted counsellor to the young wife, in all matters 
matrimonial, domestic, and parochial. She called 
the oftenest of any one in town, and as Mrs, Gayle 
always received her with a dignified and lady-like 
deference to her seniority, and always listened 
to her with respectful attention, Mrs. Barber 
concluded that her visits and her counsel, were 
quite agreeable and useful, She explained to 
“Miss Gayle,” how “ Miss Waterman” used to 
manage—dwelt with great emphasis and detail, 
on her sacrifices for the parish, and how pleasing 
she thereby made herself to the people: (there 
never had been a time, by the way, when Mrs, 
Barber had not something censorious to circulate 
about the poor woman,) and “she advised Miss 
Gayle to do jus’ so."—She must visit the parish 
more—go and befriend the poor more—console 
the afflicted more—and be sure not to “ show any 
partiality” for any body. In a word, she must 
resign her own independence of thought, action, 
conscience, every thing—make her husband and 
household, things of no consequence, and be the 
bond servant of the parish! 

The time passed; nearly two years with their 
cares, trials, disappointments, yes, and with their 
gladness, too, had passed away, Mrs, Gayle 
looked like another being than the light-hearted 
and happy girl who had come among us s0 little 
while ago, a fair young bride. The rosy fresh- 
ness of her cheek was faded, the sparkle of her 





dark eye was hidden by the drooping and almost 


aaa 





transparent lids. The smile on her lips was still 
there, but it told no longer that joy dwelt in her 
bosom, The supple elasticity of her graceful 
figure had assumed a weary rigidity, and the his- 
tory of ten, instead of two years, seemed to have 
written itself upon her brow. She was the 
mother of a boy; but maternal cares abated not 
a whit of those of the minister’s wife. She had 
by degrees, for the husband’s sake, yielded to one 
exaction after another, till all the responsibilities 
that Mrs, Waterman had accumulated in her life 
time, were laid upon her youthful shoulders, Be- 
sides, the meddlesome disposition of some of the 
“parish,” had penetrated to her kitchen, and to 
the minutest details of her household arrange- 
ments, The girls that “ worked out,” had taken 
special and unwearied pains to instruct Mrs, 
Gayle’s single domestic, that she was grossly 
“ put upon,” inasmuch as she was not invited to 
come to the table at all times with the minister’s 
family and guests, nor to sit in their pew at 
church, They were never treated so where they 
had lived, and they’d quit! And when the ser- 
vant finally left in high dudgeon on account of 
her newly discovered abuse, Mrs. Gayle found it 
impossible to procure a domestic to fill her place. 
“Catch them a living with folks,” said the ladies that 
went out to work, “where they were’n’t good 
enough to sit at the table with ’em, and see all 
the company !” 

Mrs, Gayle loved her husband with a deep and 
unfaltering devotion, and his kindness and tender- 
ness, furnished almost her only source of enjoy- 
ment; but even that could not always dissipate 
the sadness that would steal over her when me- 
mory held up the joy-fraught history of her girl- 
hood ; and sometimes, as if in mockery, painted in 
brilliant colors the circumstances of ease and 
even splendor she had repeatedly declined, to fill 
the place she now occupied, though so difficult 
and painful. She strove to banish such thoughts 
from her mind the moment they were suggested, 
She never regretted, for an instant, the step she 
had taken—she had chosen her husband for his 
noble self, and not for his circumstances, 

About this time, in addition to her other trials, 
her child began to manifest symptoms of disease, 
Day and night she soothed him in her arms, or 
hung over his cradle in an agony of anxiety and 
doubt; but he grew ever weaker and weaker, and 
medical skill availed nothing but to discover that 
an organic disease would in all probability soon 
render the doting parents childless, This an- 
nouncement was terribly startling to Mrs, Gayle, 
but maternal tenderness fed the flame of hope, 
and kept it flickering and blazing even when it 
had expired in every other heart. Sleepless 
nights, and anxious days, and sad forebodings, 
had made her almost as shadowy as a spirit—-still 
no persuasions could induce her to leave her babe 
for a single hour, Friends and neighbors came 
to offer sympathy and aid—Mrs, Barber came, 
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and Mrs, Wilson, and we all came, and could do 
little but weep to see so fair a bud fading in the 
dewy freshness of its first unfolding. But the 
angel came for the first born at length, while he 
pillowed his head upon his mother’s throbbing 
bosom. He opened his large dark eyes, and fixed 
them a moment on her face. Oh, what reveal- 
ings of a brighter and better land they seemed to 
utter! But they closed again, and with one slight 
flutter of his heart, all was over! 

The distress of the stricken mother was no 
longer repressible. She clasped the dead boy to 
her heart, sealed her parched lips to his bloodless 
cheek, and her hot tears streamed over his pas- 
sionless face, The man and the husband, too, 
yielded for a few minutes to the agony produced 
by this sore stroke, as he knelt by her side, and 
held in his own, the soft, passive hand of his beau- 
tiful child, and then the power of Christian sub- 
mission assumed its own in his soul, The 
sublimity of his immortal faith seemed to reveal 
itself in every expression of his countenance, as 
with an unfaultering voice he spoke of a blessed 
reunion only a little way in the future, And 
then he prayed a prayer so full of inspiration, so 





spiritual and so lofty, we felt almost translated | 


into the Eternal Presence—almost as if we wor- 
shipped before the throne, with an angel tongue 
to lead our adorations ! 

The babe was borne to his little grave, but the 
grief of the young mother still preyed upon her 
wasted health, till she was no longer able to dis- 
charge her household duties, much less to bear 
the weight of parochial responsibilities, 

“ Wal,” said Mrs, Barber to Mrs, Small, allud- 
ing to the subject; “ wal, its all over, and its all 
right ; I do wonder how Christian folks can take 
on so—but I know there is them that does, and I 
*spose they are Christians, too! Why, I’ve 
buried four children, as promising as theirn, and 
had one foot in the grave myself, and never shed 
a tear!” 

The minister and his wife, aided by the counsel 
of some of their real friends, gave up housekeep- 
ing, that Mrs, Gayle might have an opportunity to 
spend a few months among her friends, to divert 
her mind from its sadness, and recruit her ex- 
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hausted strength, This measure, of course, gave 
great dissatisfaction to some of our people, Cen- 
sorious comments were liberally made upon it: 
“If a minister had a wife, it seemed to them as 
if she had ought to be at home, attending to the 
welfare of the parish—not off a visiting by the 
three months together, leaving the care of the 
society to somebody, or nobody, just as it happened, 
They knew it would be so, whon he married a 
city girl!” 

Mr. Gayle heard these things, but said nothing. 
He still went on laboring for the spiritual edifica- 
tion of his people, spending upon us his best 
energies, instructing us in the holy Oracles, and 
rightly dividing the word of truth; and verily 
was he a “workman that needed not to be 
ashamed.” But a variety of trials sprung up 
around his pathway. The salary was negligently 
and reluctanfly paid—encroachments were made 
on his private study hours, which he considered 
detrimental to his usefulness and ability in the 
pulpit ; besides, the exactions of the parish 
operated with deadly force on the health, happi- 
ness, and real usefulness of his wife, by laying 
more upon her than an ordinary mortal should try 
to sustain, 

In these circumstances, I can hardly think that 
a “call” to a flourishing church in a Southern 
city was unwelcome to our pastor, or that duty or 
inclination wavered long on the question of ac- 
ceptance. Of course, “they” said he was influ- 
enced by worldly motives—the large salary and 
the distinguished position tempted him—* they 
always knew he was proud, and and proud folks 
oughtn’t never to preach—its making gain of 
godliness !” 

But Mr. Gayle reasoned, that the laborer was 
werthy of his hire, in the moral or physical vine- 
yard; and in his new field of labor was so happy 
as to find a people willing to excuse him for being 
a man—besides holding the liberal sentiment, that 
ministers, as well as other men, in the choice of a 
wife, might be pardoned for having some refer- 


ence to their own taste, judgment, and fancy, as 
_ properly as to resign those important attributes 


of humanity to the conflicting opinions of “ the 


| parish,” 





TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 


—or™> 


BY C,. RUSSEL CLARKE. 


_— 


Cop, cold, indeed, that little baby form, 
And rayless, too, that lightly closed biue eye, 

That heart, which erst while beat so high and warm, 
Has ceas’d to chime—its spirit cleaves the sky. 

Yet mourn not, mother—though thy warm embrace, 
No more may stay the frequent childish tear ; 


And though the smiles which wreathed his dimpled face | 


Are now as garlands perfumeless and sear; 

Yet joy to thee! no touch of sin or care 
Had left a stain upon thy heav’n-sent gift, 

Ere from yon blissful, world-gemm’d mansion, where 
Harmonious choirs their angel voices lift— 

A Father's hand recalled his pilgrim son, 

To wear a crown more pure than age had won. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D, 





“Oxp Uncle Jerry Hull!” So the old man was 
called the town over, How or why the whole 
region should claim to be his nephews and nieces, 
is more than I can tell. But when I came on the 
stage of childhood, the claim had been long estab- 
lished, and he was Uncle Jerry, by what the law 
calls the right of possession, Little did the old 
man care who claimed to be of his family, pro- 
vided he could make them all help him. He was 
a large, square-built man, with a face broad and 
deeply furrowed, and an eye he had that twinkled 
brightly whenever the spirit that peeped out of it 
was glad. He always wore cloth which his own 
sheep had first worn, and it was always of the 
same muddy-red, colored by his own butternuts. 
He lived in a low, red house on the corner, facing 
the south, with his long row of barns on the street 
that ran north and south, so that the yards and 
cattle were directly under his eye. ‘There was 
the well at the corner of the house, with the long 
well-sweep or pole, so common and so peculiar to 
New England in olden times. There was the 
horse shed and the great butternut tree, under 
which stood the grindstone, at which all the 
neighborhood did their grinding. They would 
have felt hurt and injured, had he removed it, or 
questioned their right to use and wear it out as 
fast as they pleased, 

Uncle Jerry had two strong sides, but he had 
one weak one. He did love—money! He was 
a good man in the main, a go-to-meeting, Sabbath 
keeping man, a professor of religion, and all that, 
and few men ever tried harder to gain two worlds 
than he. One he did obtain. But to do it, he 
never gambled, or speculated, or ran risks—he 
only toiled and saved—toiled and saved. Nothing, 
to the amount of a husk, was ever lost about his 
premises. He never sold straw, except by the 
bundle. His workmen complained somewhat of 
their food; but they always had plenty of hard 
cider to drink,—for Uncle Jerry had proved it to 
demonstration, that if they drank freely of cider, 
they wanted less food, Once, however, they 
played him a saucy trick, Joe Hunt was Uncle 
Jerry’s boy of-all-chores—a gnarly, tough, tight- 
grained fellow—a perfect horn-beam—you could 


| neither split nor cut him, Where he came from, 








nobody knew. The old man used to “ baste” him 
with a cartwhip, as he called it; and Joe would 
sulk and dog and snarl, but neither cry nor run. 
But he had his own way of revenge, and amply 
did he take it, I give but a single specimen. 
Uncle Jerry had a cow—old Siba—so cross that 
she was said to kick at her own shadow. By 
great pains-taking she was fatted, and fatted well, 
and Uncle Jerry’s eyes fairly snapped whenever 
he dared to go near enough to pat her sides. Just 
as she was ready for the butcher, Uncle Jerry was 
met one night as he came home by Joe Hunt. 
There was a wild eye in Joe, but a secret roguish 
smile under terror, as heat lightning will some- 
times flash out from behind the dark cloud. 
“Uncle Jerry! Uncle Jerry, old Siba is sick— 
just gone !” Out to the barn bounded Uncle Jerry, 
and sure enough, there she lay, apparently in the 
agonies of death, The old man gave but one look. 
“ Joe,” says he in a whisper, “ Joe, kill her in- 
stantly, before she dies. She’ll do for the men!” 
Kill her Joe did, with many an inward chuckle. 
The rogue had watched till he saw Uncle Jerry 
coming home, and then had made the cow swal- 
low a pint of melted lard—enough to make her 
sick for half an hour, when it would have all passed 
away. Joe gave the men hints enough to prevent 
their losing their appetites, as they stowed away 
the “sick beef,” There was no mischief in which 
Joe was not an adept. Had there been a college 
for the study of roguery, Joe would have received 
the highest honors, 

Uncle Jerry would be rich—even though he 
pierced his conscience through with many sor- 
rows. He lived in an obscure, back town, and in 
the furthest nook of the town, far up among the 
wild, rocky hills and the low mountains covered 
with wood, The valleys between the hills were 
small, springy and cold. He owned full nine 
hundred acres of this rough and ragged land, 
Although there was no place at which he could 
buy and sell nearer than six or eight miles, yet 
Uncle Jerry defied all these frowns of nature, and 
as people supposed—grew rich, Secretly and 
stealthily did the neighbors creep up to the red 
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house and leave their notes for a few dollars to | 
But as he would never | 


help to eke out the year. 
lend money unless the borrower would take a few 
sheep on shares, it was soon known that almost 
every body were raising sheep on shares—* just 
to try it!” Then he used to sell—rum! Not by 
the gallon or glass, but simply by the pint and the 
quart. He was the centre for six miles around in 
this respect, and truly there were two decided ad- 
vantages in this; first, it was said that his liquors 
were in just that state, that you might “drink a 
quart and not feel it,” and secondly, the people 
used to whisper, that by some unaccountable pro- 
cess, the bottoms of his tin pint and quart 
measures were-rounded up, as if battered on the 
top of a cannon ball, so that a pint or a quart 
seemed “a dreadful little.” However that might 
be, not a neighbor in the region could kill a pig 
that would “ weigh eight score,” without being 
nerved up by “ something from Uncle Jerry’s.” 
The Wilsons, who kept a large, dashing, out- 
trusting store some miles off, were great friends to 
Uncle Jerry. ‘There he went to fill his barrel, “ to 
hear the news,” to “hear the great folks talk,” to 
learn the gossip for ten miles round, and to be 
treated with peculiar attention, He might fill his 
glass, or his tobacco box just as if at home—that 
he might! As many as six or eight times a year 
he went to see the Wilsons, and as often they were 
glad to see him, ‘To be sure they used to ask him 


to put his name on a little piece of paper with 
theirs, “ just for form’s sake,”—nothing more, 
How heartily the old man used to laugh at their 
extravagance !—for they always gave him a hard 


dollar just to go through that form! ‘There was 
a bank some fifteen miles off, and the Wilsons 
were men of business, Into the large, leathern 
purse dropped the dollar ; and it seemed to chuckle 
as it went in—for money that went into that 
purse, like that which goes into China,—never 
came outagain, It was a great mystery to Uncle 
Jerry how people need be poor, He could see no 
necessity for it. Why need they lose their 
property ; he never lost his—not a dollar in all his 
life. Take care, Uncle Jerry! Thy sails are 
full, and thy seas are smooth now. But take care, 
breakers are called so, because they break the 
waves and the ships too. Take care! 

Cynthia was Uncle Jerry’s only daughter—and 
if not his only idol, certainly a favorite one. Many 
an idolater has worshipped a more unlovely idol 
than Cynthia—for she was beautiful, Small in 
stature, untamed by any maternal control—for her 
mother died when she was a mere infant—she was 
as wild as the squirrels that played in her father’s 
butternut grove, and as merry as the lark that 
shouted over his green meadows, The best scholar 
in the new, red school house, the pet of her 
teachers, the envied of her mates and companions 
in study. She grew up into seventeen, before time 
had laid a wrinkle on her face, or care had left a 





~~ 


mark from his pencil, or she had—as far as 
known—received a single scratch from the arrow 
that comes from the quiver of Venus’ son. Her 
father never crossed her, and he was careful to 
show to her as few weaknesses as possible, He 
sometimes thought she would be always a little 
girl at home with him, and then he would dream 
of her marrying a rich man and living in a large 
brick house, in the great city. Whether any 
thoughts on this subject ever entered Cynthia’s head, 
is more than we know. She appeared to pass on 
“in maiden meditation, fancy free,” and we are 
bound to believe the best. 

Even before the pretty Cynthia had reached 
this age, there were few youth in the region who 
did not know that she was fair, and her father 
rich, Awkwardly did they approach her, but all 
received the cold side of her face—unless we 
except John Doon—an orphan boy, who lived with 
an aunt a mile or twa off. John and Cynthia 
were schoolmates when they were children, and 
though John knew that she was dressed tidily and 
neatly, yet, as they stood at the heads of their 
respective classes, on opposite sides of the school 
house, she never seemed to know that John wore 
only coarse linsey woolsey, John was a strong 
limbed, awkward fellow, and many a ride did he 
give Cynthia on his sled across the ice of the big 
pond, in going and coming from shool, John was 
any thing but handsome, Indeed, to do him jus- 
tice, he was a “homely fellow. His body seemed 
long and his legs short. His hands were dangling 
about as if not knowing what to do with them- 
selves, His face was a granite face, and his head 
looked as if it had worn out two or three bodies, 
But John had a way of his own, and he and his 
poor aunt used to continue to battle fortune and 
keep want at a little distance, though he would 
there stand and eye them sharply. By merest 
accident, as was supposed, after John had grown 
up, he met Cynthia in her father’s butternut grove 
one afternoon, He had some chat, and then the 
conversation grew more sober, till the young man 
let her so far into his confidence as to tell her his 
plans—to talk about “ going to college,” and to 
ask her advice on certain points. Whether the 
advice which she felt called upon to give, went 
against her conscience, or whether it was the 
responsibility of being called upon to advise a 
young man,—I never knew—but it is certain 
that she went home more thoughtful and sedate 
that afternoon than ever before, and John went 
to put his plans into execution, It was soon re. 
ported that John was going to college, and then 
people shook their heads with incredulity, and 
blamed the ambition of the aunt, and pitied the 
folly of the boy. Uncle Jerry declared it sheer 
madness to take a boy who was good to work, and 
spoil him by making him intoa student! Cynthia 
merely asked if a young man who did one thing 
well, would not another, when her father wondered 
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where she got such a notion into her head, and 
told her she knew nothing about it, 

But through “ rough and tumble,” John was on 
his way to college, a-foot, with his books under 
one arm, and his clothes under the other. And 
then he was in college—no body knew how he 
got there, or how he was supported there. He 
never told his sacrifices and pinchings, keeping 





school by day and studying by night, his encono. | 
mizings and his doings without; how twice every | 
year, there came a letter containing a small, but | 


to him valuable amount of money. It was directed 
in a neat, studied, and evidently assumed hand, and 
never dropped twice into the same post office. He 
never knew the unseen friend, and had no right 
to guess, where concealment was designed. He 
came out of college with a reputation and cha- 
racter which was capital at once. Whether the 
good aunty did not feel somewhat proud of her 
John as he went with her to church the next Sab- 
bath — her boy actually through college — and 
whether the smile of Cynthia, as they met at the 
door of the church by the merest accident, was 
not a little triumphant, I will not undertake to 
say. But Uncle Jerry looked upon him as a lost 
boy. He wanted hands, and not heads—matter, 
und not mind, Every body said that John Doon 
went through college just because he would go; 
but they saw no use in having folks so wilful and 
determined. What’s the use in putting the foot 
down so hard! 

In a few days John made it convenient to drop 
in at Uncle Jerry’s; and though I don’t pretend 
to understand it, at a time of day when he must 
have thought most likely that Uncle Jerry would 
be out. And when he came home, he found him 





there, and saw that John and Cynthia seemed con. | 


tented and happy. Uncle Jerry felt rather sour. 
He supposed that a college was a good place 
enough, but it always seemed a pity to him to 
spoil a boy who was good to work, by sending 
him where he could do nothing but study. He 
was so cold and crabbed, though he tried hard 
to be civil, that John forgot his errand to him, if 
he had any, and soon left. After he was gone, 
Uncle Jerry sat and looked in the fire, Cynthia 
examined her knitting work. Harder and harder 
did Uncle Jerry gaze into the fire. He put one 
hand on each knee, and opened the palms of his 
hands as if to warm them, At length he said, 
without looking off the fire, 

“ What, in nater, is John Doon going to do for 
a living now? I’d like to know that!” 

“He is going to study theology, I believe,” 
said Cynthia, and faster and faster, flew her knit- 
ting needles. 

“ Theology ! to be a minister, I suppose! Why, 
he "ll starve to death !” 

“Perhaps not. They call him a promising 
young man,” 

“Promising! Eh! Well, we shall see. For 

35 








my part I think it’s a mighty easy way when 
people get too lazy to work, to put themselves 
upon other people, and make them support them! 
Why can’t he go to work on the farm, and earn 
something ?” 

“How much could he earn on a farm, do you 
suppose ?”” 

“Why, a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
dollars !” 

“ Yes, but he is to have six hundred dollars this 
year for teaching.” 

“The deuce he is! Now, I don’t believe 
that! Who told you?” 

“ He himself.” 

“Indeed! And how comes John Doon—poor 
as poverty—to come to you with his secrets, I’ll 
tell you what, girl, I don’t like that fellow, and 
the sooner he knows it the better, That’s all. 
So depend upon it, he shall know it. That’s 
all.” 

Out of the house Uncle Jerry flung himself in 
full wrath against poor John for two crimes, first 
for being poor, and second, for having made Cyn. 
thia his friend. When the human heart wants the 
devil to aid him, the devil always gets wind of it 
and is ready, Joe Hunt was in sight. Now Joe 
hated the student mortally, first, for the same 
reasons that Uncle Jerry hated him, and second, 
because on a certain occasion, when Joe had made 
too free with Mr, Howell’s hen roost, John had 
met him in the hands of the constable, and had 
delivered him from the gripe of the law, at the ex- 
pense of half his purse, Joe could never forgive 
him the kindness, 

“Joe, what have you been doing all the after- 
noon ?” 

“ Getting the grain and corn for Mr. Howell— 
six bushels of each. He said you told him to 
come and get it,” 

“Yes; but you can’t measure grain, Why 
did ’nt you wait till I came home ?” 

“Cause Mr, Howell wanted to go right off to 
mill, I measured it just as you do.” 

“ How ’s that ?” 

“Put it in lightly with the shovel, and was 
careful not to hit and jar the half bushel measure. 
I did’nt heap it up as you do when you send to 
mill yourself.” 

“ Well, I wonder when I’m to get my pay for 
this grain, and for the cider, Did Mr, Howell say 
any thing about it?” 

“No. But I heard him say the other day, if 
John Doon would pay his note, he could pay you 
up.” 

“John Doon’s note! What does John Doon 
owe him for, and how much ?” 

“ Why, when his aunt was sick last summer, 
Mr. Howell took care of her, and all that, and 


_ John had no money—the poor coot—and so he 


gave him his note for thirty dollars.” 
“T understand, I would take that note for pay, 
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just to oblige Mr, Howell, if he would give it up. 
Do you think he’d be willing ?” 

“It’s easy to make him willing.” 

Uncle Jerry’s eye twinkled, and Joe’s eye snap- 
ped; they knew that they mutually understood 
each other. 

The night following was dark; but not so dark, 
but that Mr, Howell’s old mare, Kate, found her 
way into Uncle Jerry’s six acre oat field. She 
was a peaceable old jade usually, but that night it 
seemed as if the spirit of mischief must have rode 
or driven her, Over and over the field she went, 
crosswise and lengthwise and in all directions, It 
would seem that she must have traveled hard and 
fast to do so much mischief. With a long face did 
poor Howell go, the next morning, to Uncle Jerry, 
and tell him of the doings of old Kate, and make 
his apologies, With hasty strides did Uncle Jerry 
go to his field and behold the injury it had received, 
With a low chuckle did Joe Hunt see them go, 
Uncle Jerry was too warm to have his anger put 
in print. He stamped, and raved, and threatened, 
till he had completely subdued old Kate’s owner. 
And he came away with thirty dollars damages, 
and with poor John Doon’s note made over to him, 
instead of the money. Then he felt better, A 
great noise it made among the neighbors,—the 
ruin of the oat field, and the damages caused 
thereby. The same day old Kate carried her 
master down to John Doon’s house, to inform him 
of the ealamity, and of the transfer of the mote. 
John heard it all very coolly, asked some questions 
about the fences, the habits of Kate, and the like, 
and went home with Mr. Howell. Nobody could 
guess why. Inthe mean time, Uncle Jerry had 
called on the little dapper lawyer that always sat 
in his office like a small spider, with his eye wide 
open, and like the spider, caught none but very 
small game, The note against John was to be 
sued at once. The lawyer was glad and prompt. 

All the afternoon had John Doon been examin- 
ing the oat field alone. Just at night Mr. Howell 
came to him, 

“ Mr, Howell, is old Kate easy to be caught, by 
a stranger ?” 

“No. Unless a stranger knew her pretty well, 
he could not cateh her. But I have no difficulty.” 

“ Do you have to carry a dish of oats in order 
to catch her ?” 

“ Sometimes I do, but not often,” 

“ Have you carried oats lately ?” 

“No, But my wife caught her with an ear of 
corn, last week.” 

“ Are you sure it was not oats that she used ?” 

“ Yes, we have not had an oat 1m the house for 
a year.” 

“ Well, Mr, Howell, you have been imposed 
upon and injured, That horse of yours never did 
that mischief without aid,” 

“I thought the Evil One must have helped 
her” 





* An evil minded one, to be sure. I find the 
field gone through very nearly straight, as when 
men plough, and the horse went quite through it, 
and then turned round and went almost straight 
back again; and then I find that in some places 
she trotted, and here and there pulled up a mouth- 
ful of oats and ate them as she went along, and 
she kept agoing. Now a horse does not do so of 
his own accord. Then I found a few oats scatter- 
ed in her pasture, which she must have spilled 
while being bridled; and then I found this little 
strap, which may be a throat-latch to a new 
bridle, and lastly, I found the tracks of a man 
just by the brook where she was caught. She 
was ridden through the field by somebody, Of 
that I feel certain !” 

“Well, well; who would have thought of it? 
Does going to college make every body so cute ? 
Its just as plain as day. But who do you think 
did it? I can’t think my neighbors would, ’ 

“Whose throat-latch do you think this to 
be ? ” 

“Why it looks as if it belonged to Cynthia 
Hull’s new bridle.” 

“And those square-toed tracks look to me as 
if they belonged to Joe Hunt, your friend of the 


_ hen-roost memory.” 





“Did youever! Nowthat’s just it! I could 
swear it was Joe.” 

“No you could not, But you could swear it 
looks so like him, that you believe it was Joe.” 

“Well, well,—but what’s that white stuff in 
your hand ?” 

“ Plaster of Paris.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“You shall see. Just call your hired man, 
whom I see yonder, that he may see what I 
do,” 

The hired man came; and great was their 
wonder to see Doon make a cast of two foot-prints 
by the brook, so perfect that the very nail-heads 
were every one to be seen, 

“ Now if that don’t beat all! What good will 
these do you?” 

“Why, Mr. Howell, if we can find a bridle 
which this throat-latch will fit, and a pair of shoes 
that answer to these casts, we shall come near the 
rogue, sha n’t we ?” 

“Well, who’d have thought of it? Why you 
are as ‘cute as a lawyer, and I thought you was to 
make only a minister.” 

“A minister wants common sense, and the 
power of reasoning, don’t he? But say not a 
word about all this till I see you again, Let 
your hired man keep these casts safe till we want 
them, Don’t show them, nor break them. Good 
night,” 

About a week after this, an officer called on 
John Doon with a writ for his note, His in- 
structions were to obtain the money or the body. 
In vain he begged the officer to allow him time to 
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consult his friends, In vain he represented that 
being taken to jail would injure him as a teacher 
in the town where he expected to be located in a 
few weeks, if not days, In vain poor old aunt 
wept, and “took on,” as if John were about to be 
hung, “and all,” she said, “out of kindness to 
her.” The officer was a kind-hearted man, and 
told John that, on his own responsibility, though 
at an increased expense, he would “give him a 
day to turn himself in.” Thankfully John ac- 
cepted it. 

In a few hours, he, and Mr. Howell, and the 
hired man were seen coming up to Uncle Jerry’s 
gate, At the gate stood Cynthia’s pony, saddled 
and ready for her to ride. Uncle Jerry saw them ; 


had something to do with John’s being sued, he 
came out to meet them, 

“ Mr, Hull,” said Doon, “I was sued last night, 
at your direction, I understand,” 

“ Very likely. 
before this.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes. 
took my note from Mr, Howell for damages which 
his horse did to your oat-field, Had it not been 
for that you would not have had the note, and 
would not have sued me,” 

Uncle Jerry nodded assent, 

“ Well, now, suppose I can prove that you your- 
self did all that mischief to the oats, would you 
then have sued the note ?” 

“ Does the fellow mean to insult me?” 

“By no means. But won’t you please call Joe 
Hunt here ?” 

Joe came, dogged, and looking askance, as if he 
felt that something was in the wind. As he came 
up, Doon said to Uncle Jerry, “ how comes it that 
Miss Cynthia’s new, white bridle has an old, black 
throat-latch ?” 

Uncle Jerry looked, and so it was, He frowned 
at Joe, and Joe declared it was lost—he knew not 
when nor where, 

“TI know when and where. Now, Joe, when 
you caught the old mare, that night you rode her 
so many hours in the oat-field, what did you do 
with the oat-dish with which you caught her ?” 

“TI didn’t have no oat-dish,” 

“ I know you didn’t, Joe, any dish; and so you 
took your cap, and in eating the oats, old Kate tore 
out a piece of the lining, Here it is; let us see 
how it fits,” 

Joe looked this way and that way, and began to 
run, But the hired man tripped up his heels, and 
then took his cap and shoes off. The piece of 
lining told its story on being placed in the cap, 
and the shoes and the casts seemed to laugh ut 





I was in hopes you was in jail | 


But you | 








their relationship. Doon then recapitulated the | 
evidence which he had, that Joe had done the | 


mischief. 


Uncle Jerry’s chin fell He stood amazed, At 


length he said, solemnly, “ John Doon, do you be- 
lieve that J knew of this ?” 

“No, sir, I do not. I believe you have been im- 
posed upon, first by your own prejudices, and then 
by Joe Hunt, who is not far from State’s Prison, 
as I fear.” 

Just then the officer came up in great haste and 
trepidation, 

“ Mr, Clark, you may stop that suit against John 
Doon, It was a mistake.” 

“TI am glad of it. But, Mr. Hull, I am not after 
him, but you.” 

“Me! well, what of me? I should like to know 





what you can have against me! Thank God, I have 
_ known how to take care of myself.” 
and, having an instinctive feeling that their visit | 


“Mr. Hull, the Wilsons have failed—broke all 
to pieces,” 

“T heard so this morning. Poor fellows, they 
were too venturesome.” 

“T am sorry to say, sir, that you are holden for 
the notes you r 

“T never signed any notes, I only, just for the 
form, put my name on a bit of paper now and 
then.” 

“ And those bits of paper were notes to the 
Bank, and you are held for thirty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Uncle Jerry trembled, and staggered, and partly 
fell, and partly sat down on the ground, He said 
not a word more, And while the officer proceeded 
to attach all his goods, lands, cattle, even to the 
pony of his daughter, Doon was trying to comfort 
and sustain him. They helped the old man into 
the house, and laid him on the bed. John told 
Cynthia the whole story frankly; but she was 
young, and did not know what it was to want or 
to earn money. She only felt for her father, And 
truly the blow did almost kill him, John Doon 
stayed by his bedside, soothed him, and helped to 
comfort him. Most faithfully did he tell the old 
man that he thought that covetousness had been 
his besetting sin, and that the demon of avarice 
had hardened his heart, and made him forget the 
object for which he was created, made him forget 
his religious professions, and his solemn vows to 
heaven, And gently did the Spirit of the Lord 
deepen these impressions, and open his eyes. He 
put his business in John’s hands, and he was ena- 
bled to compromise with the creditors of Wilson, 
so as to save about half of the property. He 
gave himself up to the work, and in a year, pre- 
sented all the receipts and accounts, and a balance 
sheet, showing just how matters stood, The gld 
man said that John was a son, and what he should 
do without him, he could not tell, Cynthia blushed, 
and hinted that she thought it might be arranged 
so as not to do without him. 

“ Well, child, if you can arrange it so, I’m sure 
it will suit me.”. 

Cynthia said she would “ see about it,” 
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THE FLORAL CALENDAR. 
APRIL. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS, 


LAYERING. 


Very many lovers of flowers have been dis- 
couraged from endeavoring to keep some of 
the most beautiful and easily managed plants 
by want of a little knowledge of the art of propa- 
gation, They find their plants to flourish and 
blossom well for a season or two; they ure delight- 
ed with their fragrance or their beauty, but the 


apace, Perhaps the seeds do not ripen—most 
double flowers will not produce seeds at all— 
probably, even when ripe seeds are obtained and 
sown, after bestowing much attention and care 


upon the younglings, and watching anxiously, for | 


months, until they come to maturity and expand 
into bloom, it is found that very inferior varieties 
l:.ve been produced, having little resemblance to 
the prized parent plant, and ill rewarding the labor 
expended. ‘The poor inexperienced and mortified 
‘lorist, next undertakes to raise fresh plants by pip- 
ings, cuttings, or slips. Raise new plants he must, 
if he wishes to keep up his stock, for “ all that live 
must die,” and the most robust constitution is no 
security against an early death, The new attempt 
will in some instances succeed, and if it does, the 
original variety is perpetuated with all its character- 
istics, 
paraphernalia of floriculture, the stove, the green- 
house, the close frame, the bottom heat, the bell 
glasses, the mattings and shades, or one who pos- 
sessing some of them, knows not how to use them 
properly, will fail much oftener than he will suc- 
ceed, 


There is, however, one method of propagation, | 
in which as respects a great number of species, | 
the most ignorant may with a little care be entire- | 


ly successful, Our engraver has (in figure 1.) 


very prettily exhibited its use in the propagation | 


of the Carnation, for which it answers better, in 
home culture, than any other method, It is equally 
effective for Sweet Williams, Chinese Pinks, 
and indeed for the whole genus Dianthus, and in- 
numerable others. 

Figure 1, so well exhibits the method, that but 
little explanation is necessary, The branch of 


which the layer is to be made, should be prepared | 


by cutting off the leaves from that part which is 





But one who does not possess the whole | 


to be covered with earth. If the plant is of woody 


| texture, a ring of the bark about 4 of an inch 


broad, should be cut off also, If the branch be. 
longs to a jointed plant like the Carnation, &c., 
a sharp penknife should be passed through its 
centre, so as to split it at the joint and for about a 
half inch above and below it. This ringing or in- 
cision is useful, as it partially interrupts the flow 


_ of the sap, arresting a portion of it at the point 
time for disappointment and regret comes on | 


Figure 1. 


from which the young roots are to spring. A 
small portion of the earth should then be removed, 
and the prepared branch should be secured in the 
cavity by a hooked peg, as shown at A, in the 
figure. It should then be covered with light rch 
_ mould, not that removed, from one to two inches 


deep. The depth should vary according to the 
character of the plant, the more succulent requir- 
ing the shallower covering, and the more woody 
and dry, the deeper, When the layers have struck 
root, they should be severed from the parent plant, 
and potted, or planted in the garden by themselves, 
Most of our frequent flowering garden roses, 
grape vines, gooseberry bushes, snowballs, honey- 


_ suckles, and shrubbery in general, may, by 


this means be readily and easily propagated to 


_ almost any extent; and if the layering be done 


soon after the full blooming of the plant is nearly 
over, the effect upon the stock is beneficial rather 
than injurious, 
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PRIMULA AURICULA. 


For Boranicat Cuaracteristics of the genus 
Primula, see page 67. 

No sweet child of nature was ever so slandered 
by the authors of “ Floral Dictionaries,” “ Gar- 
lands of Flora,” “ Emblems des Fleurs,” and the 
like, as the lovely Auricula, They make it to 
mean in the language of flowers, “ elegance united 
with pride,” whereas I am sure that to every pure 
mind, it whispers—* love me ;—I am the cheerful 
and trusting heart of youth, the promise of early 
days.” If unpretending beauty be an emblem of 
pride, where shall we look for that of humility ? 

All Primroses are pretty, but the Auricula, 
(figure 2,) is the prettiest, That it is but little cul- 


Figure 2. 





tivated in common rooms, is from the mistaken 
ideas which prevail of the treatment of flowers, 
People enervate them with heat, and poison them 
with foul air, as school teachers generally do their 
pupils, and then wonder that they die. The Auri- 
cula, in particular, needs a cool room and fresh 
air, It is a native of the mountains of Switzer- 
land, Austria and Caucasus, and would thrive no bet- 
ter in the torrid zone than a Cactus would in Lap. 
land. It is, too, a child of simplicity, like all moun- 
taineers, and loves simple treatment and simple 
food, better than any other, Strong stimulative 
manures always injure it, Some of our greatest 
poets are said to have written their master pieces 
when under the excitement of inebriating drinks, 
but those who have done so, have never written 
long ;—death has always cut short their mad 








_ of natural laws, 
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career, So gardeners may by stimulation force 
the Auricula to produce extraordinarily large and 
vivid-colored flowers, but a state of exhaustion is 
sure to succeed, and rapid and premature decay is 
the consequence. If you have an Auricula, then, 
plant it in a generous, wholesome and porous 
loam ; keep it cool, water it moderately, give it as 
much light and air as the weather will permit, 
and shade it from the hot sun in the warm sea- 
son, You will be well repaid for your care, 


—o— 


MIGNIONETTE. 
(Reseda Odorata.) 


BoranicaL Cuaracteristics of the genus REsEpa ; 
—Class, Potyanpria; Order, Trieynta, In. 
volucre many-leaved, spreading ; perfect flowers 
central ; apetalous, spreading, surrounded by 
several fringed, petaloid, barren flowers, 


Wet has this dear little plant been made, in 
the language of flowers, to signify “ moral and in- 
tellectual beauty.” Neither in form nor coloring, 
has it much to gratify the eye. But though it 
can boast of little external beauty, it sends forth 
from within, a fragrance as delightful, as emana- 
tions from a pure mind. A single stalk in bloom 
in a window, or a single sprig in a table-bouquet, 
will diffuse its mild and grateful odour throughout 
the apartment; and unlike the rose, the jessamine 
and other sweet flowers, its odour is offensive to 
noone. No wonder then that everybody loves the 


| Mignionette. 


The Mignionette is an annual,—it germinates, 
grows, blossoms, ripens its seeds, and dies in a 
single season. We, therefore, act counter to 
nature, when we endeavor to prolong its life and 
make it bloom again. Still we may succeed, 
God has given to man the power to suspend, to 
some extent and for a limited time, the operation 
By pinching off the flowers as 
they wither, and thus preventing the plant from 
exhausting its energies in fructification, it may, 
under favorable circumstances, be preserved for a 
second flowering. But by far the best mode of 
treating it, is, as an annual, permitting it to perform 
its functions without interruption, and raising 
young plants to supply the place of the old ones 
as they fade, 

Few plants are more free of flowering. There 
is no part of the year, in which we may not be 
able, by the exercise of a little judicious care, to 
enjoy its fragrance, To maintain a constant suc- 
cession of bloom requires only, that a sufficiency 
of seeds be sown at different seasons, The plants 
bloom when they are from two to four months old, 
according to treatment, ‘Those intended for 
flowering in December or January, should be 
sown in beds in the open garden, about the last week 
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in August ; those for the latter part of the winter, as 
late in the autumn as may be, so that they may 
attain the height of two inches before the weather 
becomes frosty. A few weeks before it becomes 
necessary to take them into the house, they should 
he transferred to pots and put in a sheltered situa- 
tion, with a good southern exposure. The seeds 
for plants intended for spring flowering, must be 
sown during winter. They will, however, sel- 
dom do well unless the pots are plunged in a little 
bottom heat, in a plant frame, such as gardeners 
use for raising early cucumbers and melons. For 
summer flowering, sow the seed in the open gar- 
den about once a month, commencing as soon as 
spring opens, 

In the culture of Mignionette in pots in common 
rooms, seven points require attention, 

1. The soil, The best is composed of three 
fourths light loam from the top spit of a rich pas- 
ture field, and one fourth clean sand, 

2. Light. Place the pots as close to the glass 
as possible, that the plants may enjoy the full 
_ benefit of the light. 

3. Drainage. 
a small handful of potshreds in the bottom of each 
pot before filling with earth. 

4, Size of pots. The pots should be about four 
inches in diameter, and two or three plants should 
be planted in each, 

5. Temperature, The best temperature for the 
preservation of the plant, is about 55° Far, A high 
temperature always injures Mignionette. When 
wanted to bloom, they should be removed to 
warmer apartments during the day time. 

6. Air. Plenty of fresh air is indispensable. 
Raise the lower sash whenever the weather is not 
frosty, and allow them as much as possible. 
Neither Mignionette nor any other half hardy 
annual will thrive without air, and if they have 
plenty, most other points are of secondary impor- 
tance, 

7. Water. Water frequently but sparingly, 
until the signs of flowering begin to show them- 
selves, or the weather becomes warm, when you 
may be more liberal. More failures arise in the 
cultivation of the Mignionette in common rooms 
from injudicious watering, than from perhaps any 
other cause, except want of air. There are few 
half hardy plants more liable to “damp off,” 
as gardeners term the decaying of the stem near 
the ground, and the consequent destruction of 
blossom, leaf, root and all, It is therefore 
advisable not only to exercise care as to the quan- 
tity of water, but also as to the times at which it is 
given. In damp, dull weather let the surface of the 
soil become quite dry before you water. Morning 
is a much more favorable time than evening, as 
the sun and light enable the plant to resist the 
action of the damp. We should also avoid, as far 
as possible, wetting the leaves, unless the weather 
is so fine that we can afford the aid of the fresh 
air for drying them again. The raising of a crop 


Secure good drainage by putting | 





from seed sown in the winter for early flowering 
in the spring, requires the aid of a hot bed and 
frame, and those who are accustomed to managing 
other plants in them, need no instruction as to 
these 

For summer flowering, seeds should be sown in 
the garden as early as the weather will permit, 
and once every few weeks thereafter, A dozen or 
twenty seeds at a time are sufficient, If the soil 
be mellow and well drained, no further care will 
be necessary, except to pull out the weeds as they 
appear. 
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THE RANUNCULUS. 


BoranicaL CHARACTERISTICS ;—Class, PoLYANDRIA; 
Order, Potyeynia, Calyx 5-leaved ; petals with 
claws, and a nectariferous pore or scale on the 
inside of each; seeds without tails, naked, 
numerous, 


Some of the Ranunculi are so beautiful that, 
apart from all association, they well deserve culti- 
vation. In England they are very popular as 
open border plants, and are also much prized as 
pot plants. Of one species, the Ranunculus 
Asiaticus, there are almost endless varieties, pur- 
ple, grey, red, rosy, orange, crimson, white, olive 
striped, spotted, &c., single, double, and semi- 
double. New varieties are raised from seeds; 
approved kinds are propagated by offset, which 
usually flower the first year. An opinion, which 
as regards some varieties of the R. Asiaticus, I 
have reason to believe to be erroneous, prevails 
among American gardeners, that they do not 
thrive in our climate. This is, perhaps, owing to 
their having attempted the cultivation after the 
English manner in a soil inclined to clay, whereas 
here, a sandy soil seems to suit them best. Our 
cut, figure 3, represents the large double yellow, 


Figure 3. 


some flowers of which f have seen, more than an 
inch in diameter, upon a plant growing in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, in the open air, and 
in a common flower bed, where the only care be- 
stowed upon it, was to keep it clear of weeds, and 
to afford it a shovel full of rich earth every 
autumn, 
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Fie. 1. RIDING DRESS. 


Ficure 1.—The beautiful Amazon which we 
have figured is superior in every respect to the 
nankin vest, the light cachmere skirts, and straw 
hat trimmed with field flowers, of the past season. 
It shows more refinement of taste, and better 
adaptation to the purposes of fair equestrians, 
than any other riding habit which has attracted 
our attention. The corsage is entirely new and 
very graceful. ‘The lacings which ornament and 
close it, are perfectly unique in structure and 
arrangement. The body and skirt are both of 
summer cloth, varying according to the taste of 





the wearer, but black and other dark colours are 
generally preferred. Corsage straight, very high, 
and close above, fitting the form smoothly to the 
waist, and ending in slit skirts, lined with white 
taffeta silk, and extending over the hips. The 
sleeves are tight, somewhat short, with cuffs 
relevé, (turned up or reversed) and lined like the 
basque or short skirt of the corsage. Chemisette 
of cambric, falling over the waist of the jupe or 
long skirt, and covering the angle caused by the 
divergence of the straight basque. The jupon or 
under skirt is of lawn, embroidered with flowers 
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Fig. 2. WALKING DRESSES. 


In perfect harmony with the dress is a demi- 
broad-brimmed felt hat, trimmed with a band of 
ribands, fastened in several puffs by a buckle. 
It is difficult to conceive of a riding habit more 
graceful, or better suited to the lovely and excitin + 
exercise, which an enlightened beau monde i 
making every year to be more and more in vogue, 
promoting at the same time health, enjoyment, 
and inoffensive display. 

Figure 1, exhibits also the mode most re- 
cherchée of children’s dresses, That of la petite 
fille is peculiarly neat. It is made of fawn- 
coloured silk, plaited at the waist, with four or 
five scalloped flounces round the skirt. Chapeau 
bateliére, ornamented within and without a fleurs 
des champs. The boy has a straight blouse of 


poplin, with galons en passementerie, short 


sleeves, pantalets to the knee, and shoe-lacings 
coloured. 





Ficure 2.—Walking dresses are made in 
various modes, both of stuff and pattern, Those 
shown in our plate are among the most admired. 
The one is of broad striped lawn, stripes of light 
pink and white, varied with dark lines in dia- 
monds, alternating. The bouillon around the 
skirt and extending around the neck, is very neat, 
gathered round the waist by belt and buckle. 
Sleeves demi-large. The other is of a rich light- 
green silk, trimmed with rows cf waving cord 
around the skirt, which, according to a mode that 
bids fair to be the prevailing one, is repeated on 
the corsage. Mantelet of black lace, very large. 


Fiaures 3 and 4, represent the latest fashion 
of headdresses, in Paris and London, A very 
full plume of white ostrich feathers is gracefully 
falling on one side. The front hair is gracefully 
arranged in a profusion of full-frizzed curls. The 
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mass of the back hair, as shown in figure 3, is 
twisted tightly into one thick torsade, and turned 
twice round the back part of the head, the end 
being turned under, and the whole fastened by a 
comb with a large and richly ornamented gilt tip. 
A portion of the lower and side back hair is left 
loose in making the twist, and is then arranged 
like the front hair shown in fig. 4, in full-frizzed 
curls, making, when properly done, a continuity 
of graceful waves from the forehead round to the 
back part of the neck. 

The coiffure we have figured and described 
above is the most novel and piquant; a great 
variety of others are worn at evening parties, 
One which has attracted considerable attention 
is a demi-turban of cerise-coloured velvet with 
gold passementerie and gold fringe, with a small 
plume of ostrich feathers on one side. This 
coiffure is peculiarly becoming when accom- 
panying a dress of corresponding richness, one 
for instance of rich gold-coloured satin, a new 
pattern of which has just appeared, trimmed with 
exceedingly gorgeous fringe, which, with its 
heading, is about a quarter of a yard in depth, 
and of the same colour as the dress, with exqui- 
sitely shaded hues and blended tints of gold 
colour. 

A more simple and perhaps a more becoming 
headdress, when the dress is not of the heaviest 
and richest material, is what is called the Fan- 
chon cap. It may be made of lace or blonde, 
and is in the form ofa half-handkerchief. Being 
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fixed on a foundation of invisible tulle, it pre- 
sents the effect of lying loosely on the hair. A 
light wreath of foliage, a twist of riband, or a 
fold of velvet, is placed across the bias part of 
the half-handkerchief, and on each side of the 
face is fixed a bow of riband or a small bouquet of 
simple flowers. Some of these caps are made of 
white blonde, with a band of black velvet across 
the bias part, the blonde on one side being fas- 
tened in a bow witha long end, forming a lappet, 
while on the other side a bouquet of rose buds is 
attached. Another coiffure in the same style, 
but adapted only to the full evening dress, is 
composed of a half-handkerchief of gold Jace ; 
the corner behind rounded, and the others hang- 
ing loosely on each side. Across the upper part 
of the head a band of green velvet passes, fas- 
tened on one side in a rosette, opposite to which 
on the other side, is a bouguet of white chrysan- 
themum, surrounded by sprigs of grass. 

A half-handkerchief of black lace or blonde, 
with a wreath of foliage terminated on each side 
by a rose, has a very pretty effect. 

A very pretty and becoming coiffure for young 
ladies, and with a comparatively simple dress, is 
to have the hair in smooth bandeaux on the fore- 
head, and twisted into a tight and close knot on the 
back part of the head, and fastened there by a 
comb of carved tortoise-shell. Around the twist 
is then affixed a wreath composed of foliage in- 
termingled with bunches of grapes, white and 
purple, and red berries made of velvet. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 


The night leads forth her starry train, 
The glittering moonbeams fall like rain, 
There’s not a shadow on the plain, 

Yet all the scene is dreary. 
The sunshine is a mockery, 
The solemn moon stares moodily ; 
Alike is day or night to me, 

I’m sick of life, I’m weary. 


The mountain brook skips down to me, 
Tossing its silver tresses free, 
Humming like one in reverie; 

But ah! the sound is dreary. 
The trilling blue-birds o’er me sail, 
There’s music in the faint-voiced gale ; 
All sound to me like mourners’ wail: 

I’m sick of life, P m weary. 


FOURTH VERSE. 


I know to some the world is fair, 

For them there ’s music in the air, 

And shapes of beauty every where, 
But all to me is dreary. 

I know in me the sorrows lie, 

That blunt my ear and dim my eye; 

I cannot weep, I fain would die, 
I’m sick of life, I’m weary. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We give this month the first of a very interesting and 
original series of articles by Professor Alden, entitled 
“Tux TaLes or THE Puritans.” Our arrangements are 
to give one of these every month. Each tale will be 
complete in itself, and the whole series will be of the 
same high order as that of Rose Standish, which heads 
the list. 

We are happy to record in our list of new contribu- 
tors the name of 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW, 


who has favored our readers with one of his happiest | 
Another poem from his pen may be expected in | 


efforts. 
the May Number. 

Our list of Contributors is one of which any magazine 
may be proud. We do not speak of former contributors, 
those who may have written for our pages last year. or 
in some other by-gone period, but our present list, the 
writers for this present year, 1549. In the three months 


now elapsed we have given the public original papers 


from Frederika Bremer, William Howitt, N. P. Willis, 
Henry W. Longfellow, George H. Boker, Miss Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. Maria L. Child, Mrs. Sigourney, Henry T. 
Tuckerman, John Neal, Mrs. E. C. Kinney, George W. 
Bethune. D. D., Mrs. Kirkland, Edith May, Park Benja- 
min, Mrs. Ellet, Mrs. Osgood, Professor Rhoads, Rev. 
Albert Barnes, Caroline May, Eliza L. Sproat, Miss Bo- 
gart (Estelle,) C. H. Wiley, Professor Alden, Rev. W. 
H. Furness, George S. Burleigh, Professor Hart, Henry 
William Herbert, William S. Graham, Mrs. Mary §, 
Whittaker, Mrs. Esling, Charles J. Peterson, Professor 
Moffat, Charles G. Leland, John J. Hoff, W.H. C. Hos- 


George 8. Burleigh, Joseph R. Chandler, Mrs. Frances 


B. M..Brotherson, Anne C. Lynch, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, | 


Edgar A. Poe, Rev. Thomas Brainerd, Rev. J. P. Durbin, 
D. D., Ignatius L. Donelly, J. Sill, Miss Sarah H. 
Browne, Rev. H. Hastings Weld, Miss C. A. Starr. 

The Illustrations for the present month are pronounced 
by competent judges, to be superior even to those given 
in March. There can be but one opinion of the “ Esme- 
ralda,” and the “Return from the Warren.” They are 
beyond question among the most attractive specimens of 
embellishments that have ever graced an American ma- 
gazine. The series of beautiful tinted engravings in illus- 
tration of Scriptural scenes, of which we give another 


specimen in the present number, find universal accept- | 


ance. Darley’s original designs in illustration of Mr. 
Wiley’s novel, are in his most spirited style. We say 
nothing of the numerous, well executed wood cuts, inter- 
spersed throughout the Magazine, or of the exquisite 
piece of original music by Mr. Cross. 

The readers of Sartain’s magazine are not treated to 
stale, second hand articles, which may be found in any 
common place book, nor are they called upon to pay 
again for what is already on their shelves, and those of 
every ventleman’s library. The contents of the Maga- 
zine are entirely original. Those who buy it, know that 
they are buying what they cannot get elsewhere, be- 
esuse elsewhere it does not exist. They need, also, but 
to take a glance at any one nomber which we have 
issued, to be assured that what is offered is something 
intrinsically worth possessing. 

In our next Number we expect to give the first of a 
series of articles from that charming author, 


MARY HOWITT, 
of England. We shall commence also the publication 








of an entirely new series of articles from the distin 
guished Swedish novelist, 


FREDERIKA BREMER, 


entitled “ Stray Leaves from the Rhine,” and contributed 
expressly for Sartain’s Magazine. 


In reply to the numerous inquiries which have been 
made concerning the authorship of the remarkable poem 
in our February number, entitled “The Outcast,” we 
are permitted to say, that it is from the pen of Miss 
Sproat. 


—_-—- 


Notices of Arts and Artists. 


Epwin LANDSEER.— Edwin Landseer is beyond all 
comparison the best animal painter of the age, or indeed, 
of any past age. Nor is he excellent in this department 
alone; his treatment of the human figure is almost 
equally masterly; for, whether his subject be the rude 
and weather-beaten shepherd of the bleak Scottish high- 
lands, or the refined offspring of the rich and courtly, 
like the subject engraved for our present number, his 
delineations are truthful and characteristic. His animals 
have Jess violence of motion, and terrible energy than 
those of Rubens or Snyder, but they are more true to 
nature. The heads of Rubens’ lions are painted on the 
principle of a resemblance to human features, just as it 
was Gilbert Stuart’s practice in portraiture, to seek in 
the leading traits of his sitters, a resemblance to some 


mer, James Lynd, Augustine Duganne, Rev. John Todd, | one of the lower animals; thus, while painting Washing- 


Alfred B. Street, Marion H. Rand, Mrs. C. R. Townsend, 


ton, he kept in his mind the idea of a lion, and in that of 
John Adams, the‘ owl, and so on. But Landseer aims 
only at producing the truest and most vivid representa- 
tion of the object before him, and so complete is his 
triumph, that no historical painter has succeeded better 
in that highest and most difficult thing in. art—expres- 
sion,—than has the subject of our present notice, with 
only dogs and horses for his materials. What pictures 
of the “human form divine” can be found more perfect 
in expression than the “ High Life” and “ Low Life” of 


| this artist, known to the American public by two fine 


lithographic prints ? 

Landseer’s pictures are free and spirited in composi- 
tion, rich in eolor, and forcible in effect. His conception 
of a subject is as striking as his execution is vigorous 
and brilliant, and no one surpasses him in depicting the 
surface of objects; hence the unrivalled beauty of the 
still-life portions of his pictures. It is not improbable 
that the power of painting well, depends in a measure 
upon the peculiar construction of the visual organ. The 
pencil of one artist is guided by the inward eye of.the 
mind, that of another by the outward physical sense, 
and, as with the larger proportion of mankind, the 
charms of execution will ever exercise the greater in- 
fluence, the works of E. Landseer cannot cease to be 
popular, while with the same class the sublime compo- 
sitions of such men as Blake or Fuseli are regarded 
with indifference. 

Landseer’s pictures possess the property of captivating 
the spectator at first sight, and the spell is equally on the 
learned and the unlearned in art. ‘This results mainly 
from his power over what is technicully termed chiaro- 
scuro, or the general management of the light and shadow 
as a whole, carrying out the principle of large portions of 
the objects melting into the background and shadows,— 
an extension of form, by the dark side of an object being 
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carried out by a still darker shadow, and in the light 
masses by light in a similar manner. His. effects are 
wisely conducted upon the winning and losing scheme, 
in which the prominent points maintain their superiority 
by the other parts being sacrificed to their advantage. 


It is especially in the management of this department | 


of painting that the English school excels, and it is to the 
influence and example of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that this 
distinguishing peculiarity is to be attributed. When 
writing against insipidity, he says¢ , 


“Tam no enemy to dark shadows. The general defi- | 


ciency to be observed in the painters of the last age. is 
feebleness of effect; they seem to have been too much 
afraid of that midnight obscurity of parts, which ‘alone 
gives the force of nature, and without which a picture is 
apt to be wholly wanting in strength and solidity.” 

It must be confessed, however, that Landseer cannot 
be always admired for concentration of effect, nor is it 
surprising that, with his extraordinary facility in depict- 
ing the various objects in nature, he should go on multi- 


een oem 





occurred, even to the inventive brain of a poet. La- 
martine, our author himself, and some other travelled 
sons of the muses, have indeed interspersed through the 
body of a prose narrative many delightful, but frag- 
mentary morsels of verse. Mr. Taylor has. in the 
volume before us, sought to make the too often dry and 
tedious reflections of mere travellers interesting, by 


| giving the essence of all that awakened his poetic per- 





plying the examples of his skill until his picture is too | 


crowded. “ Bolton Abbey in the olden time,” familiarly | 


known to the public by the fine mezzotinto engraving of 
it by Cousens, is an example of the want of repose to 
which we allude; every part taken separately is per- 
fect, but the work as a whole would undoubtedly be im- 
proved by the omission of the girl with the fish, and the 
straw bonnet on the pavement, leaving an equal amount 
of empty surface in the space they occupy. 

Edwin Landseer was, like Lawrence, remarkable for 
precocity of talent. The fine portrait of “the old lion 
Nero,” was done by him when only twelve years of age. 





SrevBen.— We must defer to a future opportunity the 
proper notice of the author of the picture of Esmeralda, 
engraved for this number, when we present another spe- 
cimen of his works. There are two artists of this name 
in France, father and son, and we are not prepared to 
say to which of them this production belongs. 





F.O.C Dar.ey.—In conformity with our custom of 
furnishing a brief notice of the artists whose works are 
engraved to embellish the Magazine, this accomplished 
designer and delineator of character should have re- 
ceived due attention in the March number. Want of 
space again compels its postponement. 





Puitapecpnra Art Union.—This excellent institution | 


closes its list of subscribers at the end of this present 
month of April, and the distribution of the prizes takes 
place on the first Monday in May. The characteristic 
feature which distinguishes this from the other Art 
Unions in this country, is, that the prize holders select for 
themselves the paintings, and from any gallery of art in 
the United States; thus every one’s taste is gratified 
whether the amount of the allotment be large or other- 
wise, a result seldom attained in the more common 
mode of distribution. Any person who prefers it can, 
however, delegate the choice to the Committee of the 
Art Union, provided for the purpose. In most other 
respects it resembles all similar institutions established 
for the same objects, the encouragement of art and diffu- 
sion of taste. The payment of five dollars constitutes 
membership for the year, for which is received in return, 
a large framing print, and an equal chance in the distri- 
bution by lot of the prizes. Subscriptions for the Phila- 
deiphia Art Union should be sent to the Actuary, Henry 
H. Doty, Esq., at the Gallery, Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, or to the nearest local Honorary Secretary. 


—— 


Books. 


Rhymes of Travel, Ballads and Poems. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. New York: George P. Putnam. pp. 153. 

The design of this book is certainly highly original. 

The idea of giving in a series of short poems the varied 

impressions of extended travel, is one which has seldom 


ceptions, in the many grand and beautiful scenes through 
which he has passed. We here feel the true spirit of a tra- 
veller’s changeful emotions, without having before us the 
substance from which they sprung. Read in connection, 
with the desire of tracing an unity through the different 
poems, the effect is at once startling and pleasant; giving 
us the most vivid impressions of the feelings which were 
awakened, rather than a narrative of the means by 
which certain senses were gratified—a history of a sen- 
sitive mind, rather than of the scenes by which it was 
affected. There is not a single poem of mere descrip- 
tion among the many that make up the “ Rhymes of 
Travel ;” though all were undoubtedly suggested by the 
scenery among which they were composed. Now our 
author stands in Westminster Abbey, probably in 
**Poet’s Corner,” and pours out a noble declaration of 
the faith that shall guide him through the bright poetical 
career he has already so happily begun. Now he 
lingers by ‘“*The Tomb of Charlemagne ;” but one peal 
of the trumpet-toned organ sends his mir.d backward to 
that age of steel, 
“ When best was he who bravest fought, and cowardice 
was crime !” 
to the coronation of 
“The boy with yellow locks”— 
to his meridian glory, 
‘* When rose the broad Alps in his realm, and roared the 
Baltic’s wave”— 
to the woful fight of Rongeval, ard to the solemn reflec- 
tion, that 
— “now the lowest serf might stand, unheeded, on his 
grave.” 

Again we catch sight of our author, where 

‘‘ Beneath, the sounding Neckar rolled 
Through hills which bore him purple wine, 

And glimmered like a chain of gold, 
Through the dim haze, the winding Rhine.” 

This sight is beheld only to be contrasted with his own 
distant land, hallowed by the presencegof one whose re- 
membrance continually draws him from his wanderings 
—the body travels,"but the mind 1s fixed. We leave the 
readers of our author to pursue this pleasing view of the 
“ Rhymes of Travel” through all its turnings; for our 
limited space forbids us to continue it. We must turn 
to the other poems in the volume, equally worthy of ob- 
servation and commendation, 

The “ Picturesque Ballads of California” were favor- 
ites of ours long before Mr. Taylor gave them the protec- 
tion of his name. There is a bold, hearty, full-life air 
about them, a seeming mountain and desert origin, that 
entirelybaffied us, at the time of their publication, in fix- 
ing their authorship on any of our lackadaisical city 
poets. A spirit of almost savage energy and overflow- 
ing animal health characterizes these thoroughly origina! 
ballads; they seem to have been written in a mood en- 
tirely different from that which inspired the other poems. 
A true poet, however, is many-sided, each surface of his 
crystalline mind reflects a new tinted light; and we stil! 
admire, though we no longer wonder at the varied 
powers that created these invigorating ballads. 

We would gladly record our impressions of the “Life 
Tones,” and “ Miscellaneous Poems,” among which we 
are happy to find our old, stern favorite, “The Norse- 
man’s Ride,” but our prescribed limits prevent us that 
pleasure, and forbid us the still greater gratification of 
quoting some of the many beautiful passages which 
adorn this volume. We take leave of Mr. Taylor, with 
a hope of soon hearing that higher and more lengthened 
strain, to which these clear-sounding notes are but the 
enticing prelude. 
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Macaulay's History of England. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Vols. I. Il. 


No work for years has made a sensation at all com- 
parable ‘o that caused by this history of England by the 
“great reviewer.” We recollect nothing like it since 
the days when the reading world used to be put intoa 
state of gaping expectation by the announcement of a 
new romance by the author of “* Waverly.” Macaulay 
is, longo intervailo, the first of living writers. His historical 
reviews, which have appeared in the Edinburgh Quar- 
terly from time to time during the last twenty years, are 
not only masterpieces of composition, but storehouses of 
knowledge and original investigation. They have ac- 
quired for him a reputation of a very peculiar kind—of 
uniting in himself the most opposite qualities—of being 
at once an Addison and a Niebuhr, the most graceful of 
rhetoricians and the most plodding of investigators. The 
boldness and originality of his views on every historical 
topic which his pen has touched, the truly wonderful 
knowledge of facts which he has displayed, and his not 
less wonderful facility in analyzing, combining, and 
generalizing them, joined to an eloquence that in our lan- 
guage has never been surpassed—if it has ever been 
equalled—al! together have given to his opinions on his- 
torical questions, especially questions connected with 
English history, a weight of authority entirely unprece- 
dented. The announcement, therefore, of a History of 
England from his pen has created a demand for the 
work which the booksellers with their utmost enterprise 
find it difficult at once to supply. 

The first two volumes, which is all that we have read, 
fully sustain the reputation even of Macaulay. We 
shall have occasion to say more of this great work here- 
after. 





The Romance of Yatching ; Voyage the First. By Joseph C. 
Hart. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Hart in this clever volume discusses many other 


| please to procure the book at once? 





things besides Yatching. He begins, indeed, by de- | 


scribing this particular species of sea craft, and giving 
the incidents of a yatching voyage. Among these inci- 
dents are the “table talks” of the yatchers—discussions 
such as might, during a voyage, serve to while away a 
long summer's afternoon, or beguile the tedium of a calm 
in the Gulf. Thus this book—professedly on Yatching— 
becomes a convenient medium for the author to commu- 
nicate with the public on any subject under heaven, on 
which he may wish to deliver his opinion. And a 
curious medley truly has he brought together. He ex- 
presses himself in an open, direct, and manly way, with 
vigor end independence, and not without the graces of 
style and composition. His opinions are sometimes 
crotchetty, but we do not know that we like him the less 
for it. As to his attack on the character of Shakspeare, 
we forgive him—except the affectation of supposing any 
one would believe him to be in earnest. 





A System of English Versification, containing Rules for 
the Structure of the different kinds of Verse, illustrated 
by Examples from the best Poets. By Erastus Everett, 
A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


If there is any one in the community who is in a con- 
dition to feel more keenly than his neighbors the ne- 
cessity of such a publication as this, it is the editor of a 
literary magazine. Mr. Everett, you have done us an 
everlasting service—at least, you will have done so, if 
in addition to preparing and publishing your book, you 
will only get—not the public generally, but merely—the 
writers of verses, the poets and the would-be-poets, to 
read your book and inwardly digest it. As this book 
on English Versification lies open on one side of our 
table, on the other, we see a dread array of MSS., vari- 
ously headed, “Lines To—,” “Stray Leaves,” “To 
mma.” “The Shepherd’s Retreat,” and a “thousand 
and one” other equally interesting and attractive titles, 
with an equally delightful variety of ‘“‘ noms de plume ;”’ 
and as we look, “first on this picture,” and “then on 





——~ 


this,” we cannot help thinking, what a service Mr. Eve- 
rett might have done us, how many sore eyes he mig 
have saved us, if he had only published his book a little 
sooner. Dear, dear poetical contributors, wont you 
We have half a 
notion not to “accept” another poem unless endorsed 
with a certificate that the writer has read and tried to 
profit by these wholesome rules of versification. 

But, seriously, Mr. Everett has done a valuable set- 
vice to the cause Of literature; and though differing 
from him in many points, we yet regard his essay as by 
far the best and most complete extant, on the subject of 
which it treats, and we do heartily commend it to the 
attention of all who seek to attain eminence as poets. 
Some already eminent, might safely profit by it. 


_- — 


Model Men, Women, and Children—modelled by Horace 
Mayhew. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Horace Mayhew—whether that be his real name or 
not, it is impossible to say in this day of assumed names 
—is one of those brilliant wits who weekly mix for all 
the. world that renowned bow! of “London Punch.” 
The sprightly and laughable sketches which form the 
present volume, first appeared, if we understand the 
matter rightly, in Punch itself, and from it many of them 
have found their way into our own large weekly news- 
papers. The “* Model Husband,” for instance, has been 
very extensively copied in this country. But here they 
are, all together, in one convenient duodecimo, with 
* Picters to match,” as Sam Slick would say. 





Charms & Counter Charms. By Maria J. McIutosh. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 400 pp. 12mo. 


Miss McIntosh is already favourably known to the 
reading public by several other entertaining volumes. 
The present will add to her well deserved reputation. 
She narrates with spirit and freedom, is fertile in inven- 
tion, discriminates character with great keenness, and 
writes remarkably good English. In this last particular 
she contrasts favourably with some of the fashionable 
female novelists of Great Britain. 





Benjamin Franklin: His Autobiography, with a Narrative 
of his Public Life and Services. By Rev. H. Hastings 
Weld. With numerous designs by Chapman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


We know not a better written or more entertaining 
piece of autobiography than that of Dr. Franklin. The 
supplementary narrative from the pen of Mr. Weld, will 
no doubt be in keeping with the original. Mr. Weld has 
a fair fame as a writer, and excels in those particular 
qualities which are requisite in the task he has now un- 
dertaken. The work is printed in a style of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and is illustrated with numerous designs 
in Chapman’s best style. 

It is published in eight parts, of which we have re- 
ceived Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 





Western America, including California and Oregon, with 
Maps of those regions, and of the Sacramento Vailey, from 
Actual Surveys. By Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., Com- 
mander of the U. S. Exploring Expedition. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard, 130 pp. Sv. 


Captain Wilkes, while commanding the Exploring 
Expedition, visited and explored all that part of the 
western coast of the North American Continent which 
has now become a matter of such intense public in- 
terest. Much of the materials thus collected, was very 
properly omitted in his Narrative of the Expedition. 
In consequence of that region having since become a 
part of our territory, and especially in consequence of 
the rush of emigrants thither, these materials collected 
with so much care and possessing such a character for 
authenticity, will be highly prized by all who wish to 
be well informed on this all-engrossing topic. 
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Poems by John G. Whittier, illustrated by H. Billings. 
Boston, Benj. S. Mussey & Co. 1849. 





| 


There is a raciness, a vigour and originality, a sim- | 


plicity and heartiness about these poems, which the 


works of very few modern writers exhibit. In be- | 


coming a poet, the author does not forget that he is a 
man, or rather, he seems to become a poet because he is 
aman. He is one of the rarely vified, from whose hearts 
the pure, sparkling waters of poesy, gush forth as from a 


living spring. He evidently feels deeply; and he writes | 


what he feels. This is the secretof his mastery over 
humanemotions We have seldom seen in one volume, 
so much of the varied spirit which can wake the fancy, 
stir the blood and warm the heart. Whether he aims to 


| 


| 


elevate the mind to self-sacrificing devotion and fill it | 
with high enthusiasm, or to sooth and melt it with gentle | 


and pleasurable feelings, he is equally successful. In 
his verse appear, 
All moods of mind contrasting— 
The tenderest wail of human wo, 
The scorn like lightning blasting. [page 287] 

He moves our souls at will. Atone moment he rouses 
us “to do and dare,” by his trumpet tones of strong 
appeal, at another startles or terrifies by some stinging 
taunt or lightning burst of denunciation; now, he amuses 
with his light “ mirth sparkling like a diamond shower,” 
or pleases and delights with some exquisite painting of 
natural scenery, and anon, he melts us into tears by his 
lute-like breathings of tender pity. 

Neither his rhythm nor his rhymes are always un- 
exceptionable, and instances of faulty construction may 
be found in some of his sentences, but it needs the cold 
and steady eye of rigid criticism to detect them. The 
blaze of his genius is so bright, and its glory so enchants 
the mental eye of his readers, that to see faults they 
must seek for them. Like men gazing upon a summer’s 
sunset, they are so charmed with the gorgeous and ever 
changing hues, that they think not of the clouds behind. 

And yet Whittier is not one of our popular pocts. He 
has himself pointed out the cause ;— 

Not mine alone the taste to speak 

Of comfort to the poor and weak, 

And dry the tear on sorrow’s cheek ; 

But, mingled in the conflict warm, 

To pour the fiery breath of storm 

Through the harsh trumpet of Reform. [page 219} 
- * * ~« 


* * 7 * * * 
What marvel then that Fame should turn 
Her notes of praise to those of scorn— 
Her gifts reclaimed,—her smiles withdrawn. 
[page 220) 
The reading public has known him chiefly through the 
medium of numerous fiery lyrics against slavery, and, 
though these have gained for him, among those who 
agree with their sentiments, a position like that which 
Ramsay and Burns have in the hearts of their country- 
men, they have added nothing to his popularity with 
Americans generally. 
But much the larger portion of his poems are of a 
legendary or miscellaneous character. Some of the 


. former are full of dramatic interest, and all abound in 


beautiful sketches of Indian character, of the rural and 
forest scenery of New England and of its early inhabit- 
ants. These contain many striking passages, which we 
marked for quotation, but want of space limits us to two. 
The first is from “ Mogg Megone,” a poem of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred lines. 
Oh! woman wronged, can cherish hate 
More deep and dark than manhood may ; 
But when the mockery of Fate 
Hath left revenge its chosen way, 
“aS i oe SS Pe Se eee 
Still lingers something of the spell 
Which bound her to the traitor’s bosom ; 
Still, *midst the vengeful fires of Hell, 
Some flowers of old affection blossom. [page 41] 
The second, from “ Pentucket,” shows something of 
his powers of description ;— 
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How sweetly on the wood-girt town 

The mellow light of sunset shone! 

Each small, bright lake, whose waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hill, 

Reflected from its waveless breast 

The Leauty of a cloudless west, 

Glorious as if a glimpse were given 

Within the western gates of Heaven, 

Left, by the spirit of the star 

Of sunset’s holy hour, ajar! 


Grantley Manor; A Tale, by Lady Georgiana Middleton 
320 pages, 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 
Ellen Middleton ; A Tale, by Lady Georgiana Middleton. 

328 pages, 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


These two volumes are numbers 36 and 37 of Apple- 
ton’s Literary Miscellany. We take the occasion of 
their publication to commend the appearance and me- 
chanical execution of this series of books. Instead of 
the too common style of the cheap reprints, these books 
are printed on stout white paper, with a clear open type, 
and look altogether as if they were meant to be read, 
and not merely sold. 

Lady Fullerton’s rank as an authoress has not yet 
been fully established. The present works, however, are 
sufficient to enable one to form a pretty fair estimate of 
her character in this respect. Her writings are marked 
by propriety rather than power. The tales are interest- 
ing, but they do not, like some novels, draw one along by 
an irresistible impulse. Her characters are conceived 
with clearness, but with no very great depth or origin- 
ality. Her style is cultivated, and her diction vigorous 
and pure. A healthy tone of sentiment pervades the 
whole, and there is an entire freedom from that extrava- 
gance of thought and language which disfigures many of 
the recent novels. The books seem well worthy of a 
place in the valuable series in which they have been 


| placed. 


| 


| 





| 
| 





The Moral, Social, and Professional duties of Attorneys 
and Solicitors. By Samuel Warren, Esq. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 306 pp. 12mo 


The readers of “Ten Thousand a Year,” will be 
curious to see the subject handled in a didactic form 
which is there presented in the narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the celebrated firm of Quirk, Gammon and 
Snap. The occasion of the present publication is given 
in the complimentary resolutions of the Incorporated 
Law Society of London. Mr. Warren delivered before 
that Association, and at its request, a course of popular 
lectures on the ethics of his profession. The lectures 
gave great satisfaction, and the author was requested to 
publish them. This he has done in the present volume. 
While it is addressed mainly and directly to gentlemen 
of the legal profession, it contains wholesome truths and 
curious facts, that will make it a book of interest to 
readers of almost every class. 





The Box of Jewels: containing gems of sterling value. 


Selected and arranged by a lover of the beautiful. New 
York: Dewitt §& Davenport, 144 pp. 12mo. 


Quite a dainty little volume, containing some of the 
choicest passages,—prose and poetical—in the language, 
and arranged with taste and judgment. 





First Book of Arithmetic. By F. A. Adams. Lowell, 
D. Bitry & Co. 1849. 


We can commend this little book as prepared with 
care, and as showing much cleverness in the details. 
But we should need to reconsider much of our philosophy 
of teaching, before we admitted the principle which lies 
at the bottom of this and an innumerable host of school 
books similarly constructed. 
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History of Hannibal; also of Alexander the Great. By 
Jacob Abbott. Neéw York: Harper §& Brothers. 295 & 
278 pp. 12mo. 


We noticed at some length, in a previous number, the 
Life of Charles I.. by the same writer. The present 
volumes are written on the same plan, and charac- 
terized by the same qualities. Mr. Abbott’s plan may be 
described as an attempt to bring history down to the ca- 
pacity of the young by leaving out the paris which would 
be unintelligible to them for want of general information. 
Charles I., Hannibal and Alexander, the only ones of the 
series that we have read, are attractive and interesting 
books. It seems a pity that they should be marred by 
gross negligences of composition, such as we felt called 
upon to notice in our February number. The books 
are very tastefully put up. 


Friends and Fortune; A Moral Tale. By Anna Harriet 
Drury. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 240 pp. 12mo. 


We have not for many a day read a novel that gave 
us more satisfaction. ‘There is, in the first place, no in- 
tensifying—nothing dark, or terrible, or bloody, not a 
murder nor a mob—nothing unearthly or unreal in the 
book. In the second place, it is written in good standard 
English. The author does not seem to think it necessary 
to leave her sentences half finished or ungrammatical 
in order to express her emotions; and her diction is, if 
not faultless, comparatively pure and choice. The moral 
tone of the book is in all respects commendable. The 
book has the additional recommendation of being pub- 
lished in that agreeable form and style characteristic of 
Appleton’s reprints. 


The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By W. M. Thackeray. 
New York: Harper §& Brothers. 


Mr. Thackeray has some reputation as a writer of 
semi-satirical novels. We cannot say that we admire 
his style as much as some of the critics do. The reader 
however will find in the Great Hoggarty Diamond, a 
good deal that is amusing. 


The Life and Adventurcs of Dick Turpin. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. 


There are readers—those of Sartuin’s Magazine we 
hope are not of the number—to whom a volume of hor- 
rors, such as the “ Pirate’s own Book,” has an irre- 
sistible attraction. All such readers, we have no doubt, 
will find * Dick Turpin, the Bold Highwayman, Burglar, 
and Murderer,” entirely to their taste 


The Hunchback, or the Bell Ringer of Notre Dame. 
By Victor Hugo. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 
Price 25cts. 


Michelet, the historian, has called Victor Hugo “the 
mighty master who has made Notre Dame his own.” 
There probably has never been an instance of local 
interest so intense, as that given to this celebrated 


The work is in many particulars an ‘outrage upon the 
codes equally of morals and of criticism. But it is a 
work of extraordinary power, and must still command 
many readers. The present is a convenient and cheap 
reprint. 


Oregon and California in 1848. By J. Quinn Thornton, 
with rece~t and authentic information on the Gold Mines 
of California. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 393, and 379. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


We recommend these two neat volumes to the atten- 
tion of all who wish reliable information on a subject 
now of such general intesest. Among the many recent 
publications on the gold region, there is perhaps none 
that will better pay a perusal. To those intending to 
emigrate, the work would seem to be especially valu- 
able. It contains numerous tasteful illustrations, and a 
truly valuable map. 








~_-— 


The Forgery. A Tale by G. P. R. James) New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 150 pp. 8vo. 


Number 123 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 
No writer of fiction, equal to James, ever had probably 
such a perfectly stereotyped method of procedure, or so 





| litle real variety. His leading characteristics as a 
, novelist are now so well known that criticism on any 


new work of his, is not expected. All! that is to be said 


| 18, that The * Forgery” has all the characteristics of its 
| predecessors from the same shop. 


| Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever. Ilustrated by Phiz. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. Partl. 96 pp. 8vo. 


A new work from the pen of Mr. Lever is always ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of fun. Roland Cashel is a bold, 
dashing performance in the author’s best style. It is 
handsomely printed and illustrated with numerous spi- 
rited designs. 


How to be Happy. An Admonitory Essay on Regimen, Ez- 
pediency, and Mental Government. By Robert James 
Culverwell, M.D. New York: J 8S. Redfield. For sale 
by Zieber §& Co., Philadelphia. 


An interesting essay on human happiness as affected 
by causes that come chiefly within the purview of the 
medical practitioner. 

The Haunted Man, and Ghost’s Bargain. A Fancy for 

Christmas Times. By Charles Dickens. New York 

Harper & Brothers. 


Written for Christmas times, but opportune at any 
time. We regard these annual noveleties as among 
Dickens’s happiest ideas. 


—_—_——— 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Edited 
by the Rev. William Hanna, L.L. D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Vol. V. Sabbath Srcipture Readings. 


The Scripture readings contained in this volume are 


of a peculiar character. The writer seems to have been 


for some years in the habit every Sabbath of reading a 


| chapter in the Bible, and then writing down some of the 


pious emotions which the perusal awakened in his own 


| mind. The “readings” are consecutive, commencin 
g 


with the first chapter of Genesis and extending, in the 


| present volume, to the eleventh chapter of Second Kings 


Each “ reading,” or meditation, occupies about a page 
and a half. The book is intended as a help to private 
Sabbath devotion. 


Paul Ardenheim, the Monk of Wissahikon. By George 
Lippard. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


For two successive numbers this book has been laid 
aside with the hope that space would be found in the fol- 
lowing month to give it an extended notice, somewhat 


vr | commensurate with its legitimate claims. Finding our- 
Cathedral, the pride of all Parisians, by Hugo’s novel, | . g 


selves a third time disappointed, we have concluded 


| rather than let it again lie over. to characterize it briefly, 
without any analysis of its contents such as we had in- 


tended to give. 

The Monk of Wissahikon is a product of true creative 
genius. We cannot say that its creations are always to 
our taste. But they are creations; not the result of com- 
pilation, still less of imitation, but the products of the 
author’s own thoughts. The story, though professedly 
connected with a particular locality and with the history 
of the American Revolution, is yet purely imaginative. 
It is meant to set forth in bold relief the author's idea of 
one of the many possibilities of humanity. This general 
idea gives unity to a mass of materials of the wildest 
and apparently most contradictory character. Mr. Lip- 
pard looks too much at the dark side of human nature, 
he deals too much in the terrible and the startling, to suit 
either our taste or our philosophy. At the same time, he 
writes with rare power, and he is eminently original. 

















NEAL'S SATURDAY GAZETTE. 


ENLARGED TO MAMMOTH SIZE. 


AND NOW CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY 
OF ITS COTEMPORARIES, 


With the new volume, beginning the first week in April, this popular weekly will be enlarged to 
mammoth size. All subscriptions received in the interim will be entered for the new volume, and the 
numbers meantime supplied gratis. 

With the new volume will be begun an original American novel, by C. J. Peterson, Esq., the senior 
editor of the Gazette: it will be entitled ‘* Arnold, or the Hero of Saratoga,’’ and will be superbly illus- 
trated with original engravings by Hinckley. ‘This novel will be copy-righted. Owing to the enlarge- 
ment, we shall be able to give this novel eztra ; and hereafter we shall always, if possible, have some 
thrilling novel running through the Gazette. Ina word, just when the other weeklies are reducing in size, 


cee ee ORIGINAL TALES, ETE. 


It contains, perhaps, the best literary matter of any cotemporary, the contents being chiefly original, 
and by the most celebrated American authors, male and female. In addition to original tales, sketches, 
essays, &c., italways contains the choicest selections from the British and foreign magazines. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


Is a feature peculiar, and has won a high reputation for this Journal over all its cotemporaries. 


& FAMILY JOURNAL. 


A high tone of morals characterizes the paper, the editors seeking to instruct, as well as to amuse. 
The addition of a female editor is a new enterprise, and enables this paper to excel as a family one. 
Descriptions of the latest fashions, of new household receipts, and of other things interesting to the sex, 
are weekly found in our columns. The department for children is pronounced by the press to be 
unequalled. In short, every member of the family will find something to delight him or her in the 


Gazette. 
THE NEWS DEPARTMENT. 


Great care is observed in collecting the news of the week, so that every item of importance is chro- 
nicled. Nothing partisan or sectarian is ever admitted into our columns. News by the telegraph, from 
all quarters of the Union, is inserted up to the moment of going to press. A news editor has been 
engaged solely for this department. 


MARKETS, AGRICULTURE, ETC, 


The latest markets of stocks, provisions, cattle, &c., are prepared weekly for the Gazette, by a 
competent hand, with the prices of Flour, &c., at the various marts of the Union. A column is also 
devoted to Agriculture ; and this department is under the charge of a practical farmer. 


BNGRAVINGS AND PORTRAITS. 


Portraits of distinguished individuals—engravings of interesting events, &c., &c., are inserted in the 
Gazette. Our object is not to make a broad-sheet of old wood-cuts, but, whenever affairs of importance 
occur, to call in the aid of the engraver, as well as of the writer. 


THE NE PLUS ULTRA. 


Our aim is to have the Gazette acknowledged as the best weekly paper in the United States. For 
this no expense has been spared, nor shall be. All we ask isatrial. If, after subscribing for one year, 
any person is not satisfied of the superiority of this journal, he can easily return to the old papers. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY PER ANNUM, - - - - - ° $2 00 
FOUR COPIES, - - - - ° - - - 5 00 
NINE COPIES, - . - - . - 10 00 


THIRTEEN COPIES, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 15 00 
TWENTY COPIES, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 20 00 


Address, post paid, 
CUMMINGS & PETERSON, 
No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


N.B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of ‘‘ Neat’s Gazetre,’’ as a sample, can be accom- 
modated by notifying the publishers by letter, post-pazd. 

7 Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms 
in their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange 


for the current year shall receive our thanks. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Of the old established favourites of the public—the Saturday Post, Neal’s Gazette, Saturday Courier, 
Messenger, &c., we think that Neal's Gazette is just now decidedly taking the lead. ‘he race is a close 
one, and each commander is crowding all the sale his gallant craft will bear. But besides the immense 
amount of fresh and interesting matter in Neat’s Gazerre, there is a vein of sparkling and yet quaint 
raciness in the editorial department which is quite refreshing to us, who are obliged to wade through 
such shallow oceans of common-place every day, in search of our daily bread that is cast upon the waters. 
—Philadelphia Sun. 

Neav’s Saturpay Gazette is one of the best family newspapers of which our country can boast, and 
in our opinion entirely fills the place once occupied by the Saturday Courier.—New Jersey Journal. 

Neat’s Gazerte is the best literary paper in the world !—Adrian Watchman. 

Neav’s Gazette.—We have on our exchange list the above paper, and very cheerfully recommend it to 
our lady readers as the best paper for them we know of.— Wheeling Times. 

NEAL’s Sasares.--P ian, where it is published, is remarkable for the number, elegance, size, 
and excellent qualities of its weekly journals of literature, news, &c., but we confess that ‘* NEau’s 
GazetTre”’ is our favourite. It is beautifully printed, and is of the largest dimensions of its class. Its 
contents are always attractive, in all its many departments. As a family paper we think it unrivalled.— 
Albany Express. 

Among all the papers in the country noted for their generally well-assorted miscellaneous matter, this 
journal stands pre-eminent.—St. Louis Herald. 

We have watched the steady progress of this splendid paper, to an eminence which ranks it first of 
Philadelphia weeklies.— Newtown Journal. 
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Sixty-four es of Letter-Press Printing on Extra Fine Pa- 
per, Two Superb Mezzotinto Engravings, One Tinted 
Engraving, Two Large Full Page Engravings 
on Wood, besides Nine Other 
Varied Illustrations. 
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CONTENTS. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. 


1. Tales of the Puritans—Rose Standish, Professor Alden, 
2. The Return from the Warren, (Illustrated) ...+...+.++.++ Mrs, E. C. Kinney,........ 
3. Sight-Seeing in Europe, No, VIIL.,.........+.+ e+ eeee-++Mrs. Kirkland, 
4. Sand of the Desert in an Hour-Glass Henry W. Longfellow, ........ 235 
5. Aunty Gorham and her Stupid Rev. H. Hastings Weld, j 
6. Roanoke, or Where is Utopia? (/ilustrated) ........+-+++ C. B. Wiley, ...ccscsscccceece 241 
7. Love and Politics, a Tale, ........... Uwebovedecdedtate’ Miss E Bogart, ..... Lewhbbes ee 250 
8. Morning at Mount Airy, ......ccccescscececcceececeeeee J. Sill, 

Rev. John P. Durbin, D_D., ... .260 


Rev. John Todd, D.D.,.........27] 
15. The Floral Calendar, Professor Rhoads, 
16, Spring Fashions for 1849, Seed meseee base been sean 279 
17. Music, ‘I sit beneath the sunbeam's glow,”.......+-.+++ ih, EL, Sbdcns- cv ntasbeecacua 282 
WB. Haitorial,. .cccccvcccccccccccccvccces cosccese bigeecocees Prof. Hart, 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


VA. THE RETURN FROM THE WARREN. A aplendid full page Mezzotinto Engraving 
of The Return from the Warren, by RICE & BUTTRE, after a painting by Landseer 
AM. ESMERALDA. A splendid full page Mezzotinto Engraving of Esmeralda, by SARTAIN, 
after a painting by Steuben. 
Til. THE SHIPWRECK. A beautiful full page Engraving, after an original design by 
DARLEY, to illustrate Mr. Wiley’s novel, p. 242. 
AV. JACK HAWSER AND THE STRANGER. A beautiful full Engraving, after an 
nm. original design by DARLEY, to illustrate Mr. Wiley’s novel, t e46. 
V. REARING THE TABERNACLE. A beautiful full page tinted Engraving, in an entirely 
new style, by DEVEREUX, to illustrate Dr. Durbin’s article, p B60. 
VL. THE TABERNACLE. A spirited Engraving of the Tabernacle, by GILBERT & GIHON, 
after a design furnished by Dr Durbin, to illustrate his article, p i 
Vil. THE ARK. A fine wood-cut of the Ark, by GILBERT & GIHON, after a design fur- 
nished by Dr. Durbin, to illustrate his article, p. 263. 
VU. LAYERING A wood-cut, by GILBERT & GIHON, showing the mode of layering plants, 
to illustrate Prof Rhoads’s Fioral Article, p. 276. 
IX. PRIMULA AURICULA. A wood-cut of the Primula Auricula, by GILBERT & GIHON, 
to illastrate Prof. Rhoads's Floral Article, p. 277. 
X. THE RANUNCULUS. A wood-cut of the Ranunculus, by GILBERT & GIHON, to 
illustrate Prof Rhoads's Floral Article, p. 278. 
XL RIDING DRESS. A large and spirited Engraving of the present fashion of Ridi.g 
Dress, by GILBERT & GIHON, after a design furnished by Miss BRINTON of Phila 
delphia, to illustrate the Fashion Article, p. 279. 
XI WALKING DRESSES. A large and spirited Sagraving of the sent fashion of 
Walking Dresses, hy GILBERT & GIHON, after a design furnished by Miss BRINTON, 
to illustrate the Fashion Article, p. 280 
XIIl. HEAD DRESSES. Two Engravings of Head Dresses, by GILBERT & GIHON, after 
designs furnished by Miss BRINTON, to illustrate the Fashion Article, p 281. 
XIV. MUSIC A Song, “[ sit beneath the sunbeam’s glow.” Words by Geurge H. Boker ; 
Music composed for Sartain’s Magazine, by Mr B. C. Cross, p. 282. 
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